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Issued in May, and now in its Second Edition. JUST ISS 
We already have hundreds of testimonials — 


to its being by far the happiest hit yet in A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGES. 


Language Work: 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. GREEN 


— BY — 


ROBERT C. METCALF, ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 


This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much a . ° ° 
in,the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 

The wide range of these Exercises may be seen from the following synopsis of some of the most 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
ty “ which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
3. Exercises in the Use of the Dictionary. the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
6. Dictation Exercises. ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential fac‘s of lan 

y & p dy step guage 
= Saeiehoumenaen ee eons Leen are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
9 Picture Studies and Stories, underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 

9 pa oe — Cempattea«. nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
12. toe a af Poanae. — IL. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
13. Exercises in' Reproduction. book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
16, Exercises in the Right Use of Words. itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
19. Local Observations and Neighborhood Studies. Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
20. Supplementary Readings. English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 


Introduction price, 42 cents. Correspondence with reference to the introduction of ‘ Metcalf’s | address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


Exercises’ is invited. Sample copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of introduction price. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753—755 Broadway, New York. FPhiladeliphia, Pa. 


Important Adoption of _Text-Books To the Teachers Ee Fe 


you should send for our new 1889 


Louisiana and City of New Orleans, | cataroguc. i will tll you of SE exon 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller and 


The Eclectic System of Drawing were re-adopted, 
ele eel onal published by us (Teachers’ Editions or Keys not included), and of 19 books now in prepar- 
Long’s Language Exercises adopted, ation. It will not be as intensely interesting for Summer reading as ‘‘ Great Lines’’ or ‘‘ Good 
January 26th, 1889, ~ Reading” published by us, but it will tell you where to send for the best text-books when 
For exclusive use in all the Public Schools of Louisiana for four years. you return to your school next fall. 
Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
28 Bond St., New York. Cincinnati, Ohio. 8 Hawley St., Boston. BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 
— 


ot 4 In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


______ 
AN NO U NCHMENT. TH. F AC A D E, M /C A L G F BR A By Wa. F. Brapsury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE 
mies, and Pr t . 412 pp. , $1.08. his 1 . the of a lo t rience as 
Ready in July, fainiliarity with t for to tee Oolienes ona Scientific Institutes, ona it ‘contains the 


latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. The Publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text- 
jally commended to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu- 


| book in Algebra. It ises 
A NEW ALGEBRA L tions. A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
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DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


If stationer does not keep them, mention 
OF EDUCATION, and send 16 cents in 
rae] to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, of Jerrey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


More Schools, Colleges, 

and Counting Rooms than 
any other pencil. Made in 

10 degrees of hardness, which 
adapts them for all classes of 
work. Now that pencils are be- 
ing used so largely in place 
of pens, you should see that 


The Best. 


Tough, Smooth, 
Strong and Enduring 
LEADS. 
Unequaled for uniformity 
of grading, and for fine, 
easy cutting, straight 
grained Florida Cedar, 
finished in the high- 
est degree of 
mechanical 
skill. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 4. 


R. & J. BECK’S 


Sole American Agents, 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 


52 pages, free. Full 

legue for three stamps. 
(Mention this paper.) 

MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


3DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE 
STANDISH 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 


Location the best. Combines Seaside and Country. 
Less than an hour from Boston, by steamer — cool, no 
dust — or by rail to Hingham, Address, for particulars, 
J. W. C. GILMAN, at hotel, or 14 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Room 6. Hours 12 to 1. Special attention 
aren to private dinner parties. Telephone Con- 
on, 


Agents Wanted. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work 
tng for us. Agente preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 


business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHN. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


V. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. BLE. J. & Co. 


Agents Wanted 


by New England Pub. Co., 
3 Somerset St... Boston. 


MICROSCOPES. 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Illustrated Condensed List, 
Cata- 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B°Gpen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


PROFESSIONAL. 
NDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
C= N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Ele. 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.. Pa. D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. __ 
For YOUNG LADIES, 


ANNET | INSTITUT BOSTON, MASS. 

Family and Day 
GEORGE. GANNETT. AM. DD., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


| NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for he advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

1 iry, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 


HOOL, 
ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M.. 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


504 pages. $1.50 ae 
This work presents the “‘New Education "’ in its 
simplest and vost practical form, while it carefully 
avolds the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


504 pages. $1.5¢ 
is work describes in a simple and concise form 
os ae of the mind and how to cultivate its 
faculties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 


570 pages. $2.00 
“‘ Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
ever of mathematics will find it 
ble.’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
—- the First State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
van 

Special prices for introduction, and to teachers 
for cnamntnation. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


eow 


‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S* For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
M - For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


H. Russ&1L, Principal. 


or 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Maas. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J.C. Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical Schooi. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept, 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
attention to character building. Send for Catalogue 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


The Correspondence University 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Grants all College degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examinations at the student’s 
‘home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
| All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject 


| These who have left College without graduating should 


write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible. Postgraduate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questions, etc., given in the Union Reading 
Circle, a large 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy o 
which, and Application Form for membersh Pp, | be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 
Cor. University, Box O, CHICAGO, ILL. 

N. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 

scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
chools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


i SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO, Dayton, Ohio 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 


Guns and Tyve-Writers taken in trade. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


xe LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. » 


(Mention this journal.) 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


8. 
J. B. Lipprncort CoMPA 
717 Market St. 


For Sale 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
NY, 
, Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER (: 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cirewlar. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties, 


OSEPH 
STEE 


yee) 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & (Co., 


ATERIAL. 
3 14th Street, Y. 


N. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Manual Training School iu a large western city, 
a teacher of yo ae and Foundry Work, and 
a teacher of Shop Work, good salary for the men 


ualified for the positions. Apply to 
PAIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a first class N. E. Academy, a male assistant; one 
a my in teaching the fundamental English 

ranches to the younger class of students, skilled in 
teaching Free-hand and Mechanieal Drawing, and a 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Some Boston 


WANTED, 


Tn an institution in the South, “for the education of 
reachers and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 
reek and other collateral studies: said candidate 

must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 

Also a lady teacher, in Normal Department, -—all the 

better if she is the clergyman’s wife. Salaries, $1000 

and $400. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, : 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Koston. 


A LADY PRINCIPAL WANTED, 


Ina well-established college on the Pacific coast. The 
applicant should be a college graduate, a lady of re- 
finement and experience, and a member of the Con- 
oopeeeal Church. The position is a good one, and 


wil a good salary. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 


Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan- 
tity, or individual ks. A rare opportunity to en- 
rich your library with choice volumes, at reasonable 
prices. For catalogue to 
H ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Normal School, in the West, “a 
woman of at least fair culture, strong executive 
ability, good business capacity, experience in house- 
hold affairs, and one who will make a good mother 
for 75 young ladies,” to take general charge of the 
Home. Salary $500, with room and board. 

Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher espe- 
to teach Calisthenics and French by 
the Natural Method, and Common English branches 
—a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 and 
home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
; N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


In a delightful Fes. 
n a delightfu & Day Sch 
id school was established in ral 
no enemies; is patronized by the best families,— 
$200; net wane nes from $2500 to 
annum. sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apoly to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Next Autumn, i we 
n, in a Western College f 
very high order. to the French 
esira 
rang position for the 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and 

school property, del ghtfully located on the line g 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said broperty consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant bu ding erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 
gost demand) with the school, the right man cannot 

3 » Manager, 

Bureau of 


Street, Boston. 


Three Great Educational Works 


The 


Your Schools, 


LIPPINCOTT’ 
Popular Series of Readers. 


By MARCIUS WILLSON. 


This Series of Readers embraces Six 
Books, as follows ; 


FIRST READER. With Illustrations. 
12mo. Half bound. 24 cents. 


SECOND READER. With Illustrations. 160 pages. 
12mo. Half bound. 30 cents. 


THIRD READER, With Llustrations. 
12mo, Half bound. 53 cents. 


FOURTH READER. With Lilustrations. 334 pa- 
ges, 13mo. Half bound. 72 cents. 


FIFTH READER, With Illustrations. 480 pages. 
12mo. Cloth sides. $1.08, 


SIXTH READER. With Frontispiece. 544 pager, 
12mo. Cloth sides. $1 20. 


Evidence that the Books meet the wants 
of progressive educators : 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN 


City of New York, 
City of Philadelphia, 
City of Cambridge, Mass., 
City of Salem, Mass., 
City of Newburyport, Mass., 
City of Lynn, Mass., 
City of New Bedford, Mass., 
City of Rockland, Me., 
City of Keene, N. H., 
City of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
City of Meadville, Pa., 


And hundreds of Towns throughout the country, 


They combine the greatest possible in- 
terest with appropriate instruction. 

They contain a greater variety of read- 
ing matter than is usually found in 
School Readers, 

They are adapted to modern methods 
of teaching. 

They are natural in method, and the 
exercises progressive. 

They stimulate the pupils to think and 
inquire, and therefore interest and in- 
struct. 

They teach the principlec of natural 
and effective reading. 

The introduction of SCRIPT BXER- 
CISES is a new feature, and highly com- 
mended by teachers. 

The LANGUAGE LESSONS accom- 
panying the exercises in reading - mark 
a new epoch in the history of a Reader. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS are by some of 
the best artists, and represent both home 
and foreign scenes. 


‘The mechanical execution of these Readers is in 
all respects admirable. They are natural in method 
and well adapted to their purposes, and they possess 
certain valuable features not belonging to any other 
series with which am acquainted.” — Hon. J. P. 
WICKERSHAM, late Superintendent of Public /n- 
struction in Pennsylvania. 

“‘ No other series is so discretely 
fully printed, or so philosophi 
Aibany Journal. 

“ We see in this series 
and brighter day for the 
York School Journal. 


“The work may be justly esteemed as the begin- 
ning of a new era in school literature ’— Balt. News. 
“In point of interest and attractiveness the selec- 
tions certainly surpass any of the kind that have 
come to our knowledge.”— The Boston Sunday Globe. 


Correspondence from Teachers and School Officers 
desiring to introduce Readers is respectively invited. 

A full set of Lippincoti’s Readers (five books) will 
be sent, prepaid. for examination on receipt of $1.50 


96 pages. 


228 pages. 


raded, so beauti- 
y arranged.” — 


the beginning of a better 
reading classes.” — New 


(the six S, $2.00). Address 
J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Nos. 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
OR ANY OF OUR GENERAL AGENTS: 

F. M. AMBROSE, N. Z. A 

84 Harrison Avenue ixteusion, Boston, Mass, 

M. V. CALVIN, Augusta, Ga. 

B. K. BENSON, Austin, Texas, 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00, 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE SONG OF THE GRASSES. 


BY JUNIATA STAFFORD, 


** Oat in the beautiful summer weather 
We are growing to-day, 
Waving, and nodding our heads together, 
All in a happy way ; 
‘* Standing close up beside each other, 
aking a carpet meet 
To please the tired eyes of the mother, 
Or the children’s dancing feet ; 


** Lifting our glad heads ever higher 
Toward the blessed sun, 
Teaching that lowly souls may aspire, 
To great things,—every one ; 


** Never losing, for even a minute, 
Oar hold on Mother Earth ; 
Stretching our fine, firm roots out in it, 
Glad that she gave us birth. 


** Look at our dainty, curious flowers,— 
Sober-eolored, ’tis true, 
Bat gathering goodness all through the hours, 
A future work to do. 


** Think how we make the bright world brighter, 
With color green and glad ; 
Think how we make the light heart lighter, 
And comfort all the sad. 


** Just because we are common blessings, 
Will you our work despise ? 
Nay, fill your heart with reverent guessings 
As to our ways so wise ; 


** And they will help you to something sweeter 
Than you have known before, 
Making your thought of life completer 
And better, evermore.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Squeers: Learn to do by doing. 


Marion Witcox. in New York Tribune: Very hard 
study is not in fashion at Oxford, has at no period in the 
long history of the university been in fashion, and prob- 
ably will never come into fashion. 


James Russert Lowe: It would be more profitable 
to think that we have as yet no literature, in the highest 
sense, than to insist that what we have should be judged 
by other than admitted standards, merely because it is 
ours. 


Missourt Scnoot JourNAL: The teacher should be 
distinguished for mental alertness and well developed 
moral faculties ; and should have a large salary, a good 
vacation, and the unfeigned thanks of a benefited com- 
munity. 


Ricnarp G. Boone, Indiana University: New Eng- 
land has constantly maintained the principle that the pub- 
lie should provide for the instruction of all youth. In 
New York this was left to local provision, in Pennsylva- 
nia to charity, in Virginia to parental interest. 


Supt. R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, O. : School life is 
short. The time is barely sufficient to give them such a 
knowledge of the three R’s as will fit them for the or- 
dinary affairs of life. Such a knowledge of the essential 
branches should be given as will form a substantial 


Supr. Watrer P. Becxwira, Adams, Mass.: We 
are in danger of regarding the school as a great manu- 
factory for the production of intellectual power and skill, 
in which boys and girls are the raw material, and of for- 
getting that our pupils as well as ourselves are human be- 
ings, until our interest in their training becomes merely a 
matter of professional pride with the human element en- 
tirely or at least measurably eliminated. 


James F. Bearp, Somerville, Mass.: Time was, and 
not long ago, when the boys and girls had the advantage 
of constant association with their parents in the employ- 
ments. Social conditions in our city are different. These 
intimate relations of parents and children in the work of 
life no longer exist, and both are losers. Business and 
home are entirely separate and distinct. Our city is a 
collection of residences, and the business, except for do- 
mestic supplies, is almost entirely carriéd on in the neigh- 
boring city. Our boys and girls are at school or at play, 
unable to assist or overlook any of the mechanical duties 
of life where the work is in actual process. This want 
is what educators feel should be supplied to the youth of 
to-day by our public schools. We must make the schools 
so broad in their routine as to supply the child in school 
with the same general training that farm and village life 
give at home or out of school. 


A CAPE COD SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


‘This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy past 

The forms that once have been.”’ 
This house where Master Smith once lived, must have 
been built nearly or quite one hundred years ago. It is 
a large, square, two-story house. Colonial days are sug- 
gested ds one gazes from the roadway, and the large and 
noble trees that furnish shade from sun and shelter from 
storm, with the ancient orchard in the rear, tell the story 
that time alone can weave. 
As we walk through the rooms noting the stueco mould- 
ings and evidences of skilled labor bestowed in its con- 
struction, knowing the hand and not machine to be the 
motive power, we can but admire the patience and art 
that wrought; and yet the structure itself and surroundings 
would be of no greater interest than others in its vicinity 
of similar design and age, but for its associations with the 
original builder. 

This was the home of Schoolmaster Smith. And who 
was Master Smith? Backward we turn; farther back 
than the old house with its hundred years of shade and 
shine, beyond colonial days with historic lineage, even to 
the cabin of the Mayflower, that ship of sacred fame that 
plowed the seas with its consecrated cargo. In that cabin 
before the landing was the contract formed that became 
the basis of future prosperity ; and education, the Fathers 
declared, should become a prominent factor in the youth- 
ful settlement. 

The years sped on, and the Pilgrims slumbered; not 
so the principles they had founded. Schools for the 
young were early started, and every precinct and settle- 
ment taxed for their support. In towns where the popu- 
lation was scattered a teacher was hired,—a man,—by the 
year, to teach a stated time in each section. Thus he 
moved from village to village (if a collection of houses in 
the early settlements may be dignified with that name), till 
grown gray in the service, heaped with honors and renown 
for his great erudition, the tutor’s cap and gown are at 
length laid aside, and he retires to a permanent home. 
But his calliog clings to him. He is known as “ Master” 
the remainder of his life. He becomes the oracle to the 
younger generation, the revered contemporary to the 
older. To him are matters of dispute in mathematical 


foundation for a more extended education. 


problems or grammatical construction re ferred. He is, 


has been, authority absolute. Peaceful and serene the 
remainder of his life flows on. And this the house he 
builded,—his home. This is why a peculiar halo hovers 
about the mind as we stroll through the rooms repeating the 
story of his life. This is why the orchard paths and 
doorway walks are vested with more than passing interest 
as our feet press the greensward. 

Master Smith has gone the way of all the earth, but 
the lessons he taught, where do they end? In the active 
present the old house speaks another language. Fresh, 
bounding life prevails, and the voice of childhood echoes 
along its ancient halls. All is changed. The tasteful 
flower-borders are filled with the art of the modern florist. 
In the museum-parlor one may well exclaim: “ The dis- 
tant shores of Ind and far Cathay “have indeed been 
searched for their treasures.” Perhaps no less great are 
the changes, the improvements in education in the honored 
state of Massachusetts, this home of the Mayflower Pil- 
grim, and if the old house teaches one lesson more clearly 
than another, it is that those upon whom this mantle of 
teaching and forming the character of the young shall 
fall may do their duty as faithfully as did the Early 
Fathers. 


THE ART INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK IN 
GERMANY. 


BY E. N. D, HAMILTON. 

“Tam a good Frenchman,” once said Ernest Rénan, 
wittily, ‘* but I will acknowledge that in some things a 
German has not his equal.” What the “some things” 
may be we are left to imagine. To an American, how- 
ever, who studies the Germans not for comparison but for 
instruction, the thought at once occurs that the frugal 
Teuton has learned beyond all his neighbors the hard 
lesson of economy. This is to be seen no less in his re- 
cent discovery of ammonium, by means of which his 
hausfrau can cleanse her linen at one half the expense 
of her French and English cousins, than in his new and 
more pretentious invention for making horseshoe nails, by 
means of which Germany is now offering at one third of 
the former cost to shoe the horses of the world. 

La Bruytre wisely said, “ The poverty which provokes 
economy is itself great riches.” By a kind of national in- 
trospection the “ industrious nation”’ has developed with- 
in itself methods peculiarly adapted to economical needs, 
and has opened up great resources hitherto unknown, and, 
in value, even now hardly realized. Within five years 
the German people, adopting ideas drawn from foreign 
sources, have developed as their own two new industries 
which are destined to become of world-wide importance. 
One industry is the employment of a new raw material, 
(Loofah) for human needs, and the other is the adoption 
of a new process in art industry, called Sgrafitto, which 
marks a true advance in art decoration. 

To speak more explicitly of both industries, I will 
evnture to state briefly what is as yet unknown to many, 
doubtless, concerning them historically. 

Six years ago Professor Rein, an experienced traveler 
in Japan, said in his book on Japanese life and industry, 
“Loofah is not yet known as an article of commerce, 
but only as a garden plant.” To-day the export of Loo- 
fah from Japan reaches several million bales yearly. 
But what, it may be asked, is Loofah? M. Nandin, in a 
recent number of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
says: “The fruit of the Lodfah disappears to form in its 
stead a thick nut which is held in place by innumerable 
tough, white, elastic fibers.” The fruit is plucked and 
allowed to remain in running water during five days, 
when nothing but the fibers remain. These are cleansed, 
bleached, and exported as a natural mesh, easily converted 
into a peculiar fabric, possessing in an extraordinary de 
gree the qualities of cleanliness, elasticity, and durability. 


The natural mesh is unequaled when used as surgical 
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bandages or for purposes in which sponge, cork, or felt 
have hitherto been employed. 

Loofah, or as it was known to the Arabs, Luff (Lin- 
neus, Mormodie Luffa), assumes importance in German 
industry in that the climate of the German Colonies in 
Africa, along the Congo River, is even better adapted to 
its production than that of Japan. Great and success- 
ful efforts are being made to render the German African 
Colonies the central market of the Loofah trade. I men- 
tion this new and interesting industry because the current 
number of the Bavarian Art Industrial Journal claims 
that “ Loofah is destined to exercise a profound influence 
upon the art industrial interests, especially in the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics.” 

The second new industry which Germany may justly 
claim as her own, is the so-called Sgrafitto process in terra 
cotta work. This process, now five years in existence in 
Germany, is a new and improved adaptation of the old 
Dutch work in terracotta. The industry has been brought 
into prominence mainly through the work of a terra cotta 
manufactory in Merzig (Villeroy & Boch). The artisans 
of this house have developed a skill in working poly- 
chrome terra cotta which is marked by great refinement 
and artistic taste. 

The Dutch architect, P. J. H. Cerypers, was the first 
to employ the terra cotta Sgrafitto in such a way as to at- 
tract public attention. Under his directions there were 
erected in front of the Royal Museum in Amsterdam 
twenty-four figures in Sgrafitto, representing heralds in 
the dress of the sixteenth century. The figures are two 
meters and one half in height. They are modelled in 
white, and stand in stately pose against a dull bluish-green 
background. On the side wings of the museum are placed 
seven huge pieces of Sgrafitto which are seven and one 
half meters in length and four and one half meters in 
width. The figures in these wing pieces represent men 
celebrated in science, together with symbolic representa- 
tions of art, poetry, music, the church, politics, commerce, 
industry, and citizenship. Other secondary symbolic 
figures are employed, which in color are of a dull yellow 
tone. The effect of the decoration, as a whole, is most 
striking. 

Another growing manufactory of Sgrafitto is that of 
Ernest Mach Sons, in Charlottenburg, near Berlin. The 
method employed by this firm uses chiefly gray or yellow 
terra cotta with brown, or red-brown, background, with 
or without black contours. The two most recent and, 
perhaps, most important productions of the Sgrafitto 
process are the decorations of the Stockholm School of 
Commerce and the beautiful frieze of the Sophien Gym- 
nasium in Berlin. The latter work was first modelled in 
chalk Sgrafitto, several years ago, by Professor Lohde, 
and has now been put permanently into terra cotta Sgra- 
fitto. The effect of the frieze, as seen from the street, is 
that of an oil painting or a piece of Gobelin tapestry. 
The chief value of the Sgrafitto process, when used in ex- 
terior decoration, is, of course, the fact that the colors, 
even in a severe North German climate, are imperishable 
and always remain clean and clear. Painting in keram- 
ics found its first feeble efforts in the simply contra-dis- 
tinguished red and black of the early Etrusean potter. 
It has now, in Sgrafitto, reached a stage of development 
which is truly momentous in the history of art. 

Thus are the Germans striving to develop art-industrial 
methods peculiarly their own. Their activity in this 
field can be learned from the fact that hardly was the Na- 
tional German Art Industrial Exposition in Munich 
closed, before the announcement was made of an industrial 
exposition to be held in Leipzig, from Feb. 23 to March 
3, 1889. Close upon the announcement of the Leipzig 
Exposition followed the declaration of a public prize com- 
petition in decorated wood-work under the direction of 
the Wiirtemburg Art Industrial Union. The competi- 
tion is established, it is said, “To elevate the character of 
interior house decoration. All competitors are called upon 
to produce ‘such work in wood as will embody best their 
highest expression of art industrial knowledge.’ ” 

Notwithstanding his various accessory theories of art 
industry, however, it is not unnaturally upon his theory of 
school instruction that the German bases his most funda- 
mental conception of industrial education. No more no- 
table or more interesting proof of the conceded impor- 
tance of school instruction in industrial education can be 
found in Germany, than in the now famous Nuremberg 


School of Work for Women. The {foundress of the 
school, Frau Mathilde Berg, has recently resigned from 
her care of the school, after a period of thirteen years of 
the most exacting toil, and has been succeeded by Frau- 
lein Ritter. Frau Berg will long be remembered as a 
woman who labored nobly and untiringly in a noble cause. 


Mary A. BricHaM, 
Late President of Mt. Holyoke College. 


We herewith present to our readers a likeness of the 
late President Mary A. Brigham, of Mt. Holyoke College, 
whose sad death was noticed in our last issue. Her rep- 
utation as an educator extended to the limits of the 
country. A modest shrinking from prominence was one 
of her most marked characteristics. Her gracious queen- 
liness seemed the embodiment of perfect womanhood. 
Such was the woman upon whom the trustees fixed their 
choice as fitted to take the helm in this crisis of the history 
of a renowned institution. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


A teacher tells her pupils that the name of those old 
settlers, the Pequod or Pequot people, must be pronounced 
pe-ko. “The word came to us through 
Pe-ko. French,” she says. But there are doubters, 
youthful savants, in that docile family, and 
they gathered around the great “ Unabridged.” Silent 
as the Sphinx of the sands they found it,—silent as an 
oyster. The Sphinx neither asked nor answered. Then 
they pulled its ears or the pendant flaps that hid them; 
they dug into its bowels; they hammered at the supple- 
mentary tail; they searched through the various vestibula 
and agglomerata known by the ancient names of intro- 
ductiones, praefationes, appendices, subscripta, caudi- 
scripta. No Pequod nor Pequot there. 

Then they hied them to the adjacent musaea, where 
had been collected the antiquities that had been removed 
to give place for a “recently added’ side-show that tents 
against the ancient monster. And still no Pequod. For- 
tunately there met them a,— 


**Sobra, the old, old man,— 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this vale of tears,”’ 


and he said, “I know what ye seek. I am of the rem- 
nant; Iam the remnant of the Noachian days. I have 
the model by which was cut the great Silent One that 
towereth yonder. My model was designed and almost 
completed by the great No-Ah himself. Behold!” Then 
he reverently uncovered his treasure and pointed to the 
symbol, “ 47,” graven upon its forehead. “In the forty- 
seventh year of this rolling planet was it finished,” said 
he. Then he traced for his breathless visitors the half- 
obliterated tri-lingual inscription, “ Pequod, Pequot, (pe- 
kwot),” and humbly extended his hand for “ backsheesh.” 

Then ran the youthful savants, the doubters, and bowed 
themselves at the feet of the sessile schoolma’am, with 
“Hail O Sultana, hail O Beloved! We told you so! 


At BETHLEHEM. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The teachers of New England were probably never more cor- 
dially greeted, or more thoughtfully provided for, than in Bethlehem, 
that most delightful and invigorating of White Mountain towns, 
during the week opening July 8. The new Casino, a spacious 
music hall, was thrown open for the first time for this occasion, the 
sixtieth annual convention of the American Institute of Instruction. 
Among the prominent men present, aside from those participat- 
ng in the program, might have been noticed : Ex-Supt. A. P. 
Stone, of Springfield, Mass.; Rev. Dr. Magoun, president of 
Iowa College; Benjamin F. Tweed, of Boston; C. W. Parmen- 
ter, of the Cambridge Latin School; also Principal Bradbury of 
the same school ; Master C. W. Hill, of the Martin School, Boston ; 
Hiram Orcutt, of Boston; and Agent Geo. A. Walton, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. j 

The usual ability characterized the movements of the presiding 
officer, Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, who had the pleasure 
of calling together a large audience and of introducing a corps of 
distinguished speakers, musicians, and literary artists to instruct 
and entertain. 

Appropriate devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Philbrook, of the Bethlehem Congregational Church. 

Professor Hadley and the Temple Quartette of Boston led the 
audience in soul-stirring national songs, rendered with patriotic 
ardor, and opening with ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee,’’ of which 
slips giving the words were freely distributed, thus enlisting every 
voice in the grand assembly, and thrilling all with sentiment that 
brought the speakers and the audience into perfect sympathy with 


each other. 
Addresses of Welcome. 
The welcoming words of Gen. Geo. T. Craft, to whom, as chair- 
man of the Local Committee, much was due for the effective ar- 
rapgements and ample accommodations, were as cordial and com- 
reheusive as his enthusiasm was genuine. He said that Bethlehem 
had been united in ardent desire to do what it could to make this 
meeting all that was possible. No pains bad been spared to give 
the teachers a welcome that would always be to them a pleasant 
memory. He believed that the Association, through its honorable 
character and noble work and aims, would fully reciprocate the 
favors extended, and he wished to express for Bethlehem its full 
appreciation of the honor conferred. He welcomed the teachers 
collectively and individually to the town and its homes; he wel- 
them from the realms below to the happy, ethereal atmos- 
phere of the little mountain town literally set upon a hill, and 
whose light could not be hid; to the loveliness of sunset views, and 
to the deep draughts of health and reinvigoration. 

Not content with this open-hearted reception to the delights of 
the hills, Governor D. S. Goodell, LL.D., almost rivalled the pre- 
ceding speaker in words of cordial welcome, paying the teachers 
high tribute as one of the two forces,—the home and the school,— 
that make good for society and good government. He recognized 
the grave nsibilities which rested upon them, and took great 
pleasure in welcoming them because of their greatness end social 
importance. His welcome was as broad as the state, and as happy 
in felicitous greeting. 

Following this speaker, State Supt. Jas. W. Patterson, as the 
official head of the state educational system, welcomed the teachers 
in a spirit of fellowship which gave an opportunity for many a wise 
word of advice, encouragement, and warning. He showed the 
necessity of rest and recreation to one engaged in teaching, and 
called attention tu the abundant means the teachers present had at 
hand whereby they might satisfy this need of recuperation. 

President Littlefield, in responding to the welcome, said that for 
several years the teachers had looked forward to this event, and at 
last were pleased to see their star standing over Bethlehem, and 
were exceedingly thankful for the open hospitality which had been 
shown them. he extended a hearty invitation to the citizens of 
the town to meet and enjoy with the teachers the feasts of reason 
that had been prepared. He hoped that the teachers might make 
so warm a place in the hearts of the people of Bethlehem that should 
they come again, they would find the latch-string out. He acknowl- 
edged with many thanks the kind courtesies of Hon. Isaac S. and 
Gen. Geo. T. Cruft in making it possible for the teachers to enjoy 
the ample accommodations of the new Casino. ‘‘ May the ceremo- 
nies here to-night, and the words of wisdom offered by the various 
speakers, constitute a fitting dedication of this hall, and may the 
workings of this convention constitute a permanent force all through 
this community in uplifting and strengthening its edacational sen- 
timent. It is a great boon to us to receive from such men such a 
bounteous invitation to the crags and peaks of New England, and 
especially pleasing to those sons of the state who have, in the pursu- 
ance of their life work, taken up their abode in distant parts.” 
Many were the faces he saw before him that knew these old moun- 
tains in school, academy, and college days, when the dales and 
glens were made to ring with patriotic songs. 


Selections by Mr. Leland T. Powers, of Boston, a reader of wide 
repute, were rendered with characteristic professional skill, and 
added much to the entertainment of the evening. 


Historical Studies for Teachers. 


The address of the evening on the “ Indi bleness of His- 
torical Studies for Teachers,” by Prof. E. B. Andrews, Cornell 
University, and president-elest of Brown University, was in a pop- 
ular though studious vein, and was thoro y enjoyed by the citi- 
zens, as well as by the teachers, present. His remarks were in sub- 
stance as follows : 
While there are hundreds of noble and successful teachers whose 
acquaintance with the past is slight, and while such a defect is 
graver in some departments than in others, still all teachers, irre- 
spective of their subjects, will, if other qualifications are equal, do 
heir work victoriously in close proportion to their familiarity with 
history. There is not another branch where so stropg an assertion 
can be made. There is but one field of learning comparable with 


Vide Webster, 1847.” 


history in importance for the entire round of educational work,— 
literature. But M. Taine has made clear to all that even literature 
ean only be understood in connection with the times of its rise, 
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The speaker pointed out three or four matters intrinsically worth : : 
to be dwelt upon, which must be passed with ee ale The t Discussion. pitch of interest while he recited incidents, observations, and im- 
discipline, the necessity of history to a ‘ full’” man, the preventive a discussion of this subject was opened by Principal Lemuel | Pressions gathered during a trip through England and 
power of historical information against mortifying blunders, and the Hastings, of the high school, Claremont, N. H. He followed | ‘is comparisons and antitheses of Eoglish and American life, preg- 
need of history as an offset against mere materialiem in education, |e nt en em treatment of the theme, which did not altogether |"2t with force and directness, were highly appreciated, and his 
These toples are of but little importance compered with th — agree with Dr. Harris’ position. He was, however, glad to hear | ‘Teatment of historical points gsve splendid opportunity for draughts 
office of history in a liberal education. The essence of ed © vite’ |emphasized the importance of inning the teaching of natural | 2p0n his extended ings 
is not intellectual ; it is deeper, and pertains to chasacie and life. science in the lowest grades. Ait evil that it was feared might ’ q 
It is that familiarity with law in all the spheres, varied and complex, |°2™* {T0™ such @ course, could be traced back to incorrect meth- _ oe ee 
of its operation, which enables us to feel at home in the universe, to be ods. He believed this study could be profitably pursued in all Principal William H. Lambert, of the Durfee High School, Fall 
surprised at nothing, and to take things as they come. No other grades, from the kindergarten to the university. But there is need . iver, Mass., offered valuable remarks on ‘Teachers’ Head- 
study is the peer of history in communicating this quality. Knowl- in the qualification of teachers for this work dire that 
edge of to-day, however rich, diversified, and complete, will not do it. They must be able to teach accurately and scientifically, although | ("°° ay Spee professional work, and that parsued for the sake s 
This age is but the finger of time. Itself, in truth, you cannot know it should not be expected that they teach thoroughly in detail. The stimulus and culture. It is beginning to be recognized that ‘3 
without tracing its origin. Bat were fall cognition af the semen be profitable results accruing from this study are many-fold. Besides ing is oan upon Principles of science, that extended experience 
itself possible, the attainment would be simply a beginning, the past cultivating perception, reason, and judgment, more purely intellect- 
greater than the now; and as you always find a man narrow who ual faculties, it also assists in chastening, correcting (not stimulat- ks of a professional character that should engage the teacher's 
has seen his own country only, must he be who, though famil- ing) the imagination. How fancy runs away with children! Dr. 
iar with all lands, has made acquaintance with recent times Holland, in one of bis books, gives us bit uf personal history 
alone. The speaker did not wish to be understood ae pleading for which shows very clearly how a child prone to imaginative specu- ~ - ome know psychology as it is that the physician should 
The ideally lation soon becomes, unconsciously, unable to distinguish between a knowledge of teacher is through 
man must be full of present light, but it must be sunlight. Mr. An- fact and fiction. This faculty should be held down and made to| cores fr.n " — ey ety _— 
drews then discussed the value of sympathetic discrimination as an sad precise observation and clear thinking. Then 
other indispensable factor in agenuine educator. One cannot ly This of natural sclence often brings out in popil powers of |. 
read Shakespeare, Browning, or any considerable t of th great benefit to the community that might otherwise remain latent, be 
= e and indirectly and incidentally it helps to cultivate the «sthetic mented by others. It is well to know where others have erred and 
e then | nature and also to strengthen the will power. been successful, that we may receive warning and instruction. And 
thought and confession could be held only by rebellion and schism aie, io ily to the general drift and special ot be h ay bey ead @ e agit 
>| appli of Dr. Harrie’ paper, and, had nothing to offer in the very highly endorsed, for they tend to deaden thought 
thee for, the times, « ort of hun come of stack. "ile beloved thatthe whole or fallreof| echnical work, reminding on of quack modiins 
of sectarian fence building along imaginary lines, when th ivinal neteral science in the schools was determined by the conditions at- yot oo 
Propriety of fences has ten the original tending it in the first tage. Care should be taken to make it ob- 
reasons why history must play a great part in the teacher’s outfit, student himeelf handling the matter|., jook about us to note the t 
and among those mentioned the historical element ie ingrained ig| be observed. And it should be systematic; for Suslity that has been made in professional literature.” There ie 
the vary nature of the objects of knowledge, All finite facts have| botany follow the subject to its ond, through root, stem, | Preater d than 
[ branches, lea A f the fl a greater demand for professional reading now than in any other pro- 
come gradually to what they are. Naught but God is; all elee un-|thar enable him t,|tssion. The growth and prosperity of educational publicati 
folds. Not only does time enter asa determining ingredient into will give the pupil an accurate conception and enable him to| mark a new era, and indicate the great progress thet has case 
all the matters of, knowledge, but there is one set of realities of reproduce it in all its fullness. A training of this kind makes an- wate O ena aw bli >A. progress that h been 
hich i ; other person’s descriptions intelligible, and assists in readrrangin = ers’ publications challenge comparison with those 
nojstrict mental notion whatever can be formed apart from to mest one’s individual way of thinking ; it also makes ther profession. there is the second clase of litera- 
unity and their notion are wholly historical *it|ticable the directing of others in study. lates has 
study o 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, Prin. W. J. Corthell, of Gor- Prof, J Experimental Methods in Science. rn Some we make the most of ourselves and the powers 
nash rof. John F, Woodhall, of the college for the training of teach-| whick pendowed A. loving, close, coustans 
oe “ yo ne oe the above paper, ers, New York city, discussed the ae in its cane. upon ex-| @union with what is best in literature brings power. As the sum 
gene iseussion that was to follow was dispensed with. perimental methods for the common schools. He had at command and substance of twenty years’ experience in teaching, my advice 


Another selection by Mr. Powers and one by the quartette closed | many simple experiments, which he performed at ti i to teachers is, Read ! 
the session, his points, and which with Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of public schools, Boston, con- 


He said: tinued the subject from the standpoint of teacher and scholar. We 
The habit which we have of drawing hasty conclusions from in- shall present this address as an article in a future number. 
sufficient data can best be corrected by iotrodacing into our com- ohn 
mon schools a course of training in the natural eciences, continuing 
throughout the whole period of public echool education. Foremost 
educators have reached the conclusion that science must be taught 
in the common schools by experimental methods. In primary and 
grammar grades it has been our object to train the children in the 
use of their senses, and open those avenues through which the mind 
must acquire knowledge. We have therefore chosen such experi- 
ments as would call into action the senses of sight, touch, hearing 
smelling, and tasting. We have eschewed what we call the ‘‘ cate- 
have attention of the children to 
objects of every-day interest, wi idea of arousing their curiosit: 
N atural Science Studies. _|and begetting in them inquiring habits of mind. is 
The papers of this session were devoted to a consideration of nat-| that the experiments of each lesson should be arranged in logical 
ural science in the common schools, the first being limited to its| order, so that the children may acquire the habit of connecting facts 
uses and dangers, and treated by ‘* the philosopher of New Eng-|to see what they teach. It is well to connect general lessons in a 
are : Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, who argued in substance as| series, but eet ape ge nd survey the whole field of any one 
: b f > science with pupils of the lower grades. It is quite indifferent 
Natural science investigates all provinces of nature, takes ac-| what the subject matter is; it is all important ah it is presented. 
count of what is, and then studies the relations of each province of| In the high school we begin systematic scientific instraction for 
nature to all other provinces, and of each thing to all other things| the purpose of developing careful habits of performing experiments, 
of the eame province. It discovers the forces and energies that| carefal habits of observation, and careful habits of reasoning. In 
work in natare’s processes. Its aim is to understand the origin and | this department we should select those experiments which are sim- 
development of each natural being. When seen thus in the per-|plest and which most directly illustrate the principles and cost 
spective of their history, things begin to be properly known. —_| the least money and time for manipulation. We have reached the 
Natural science in this highest sense of studying things in the his-| conclusion that instruments of precision, and quantitative experi- 
tory of their evolution is not very old. But when we see what sci-| ments should have no large place in a course for pupils of high 
ence is doing for the world, we realize its importance. It is fast| school age. High school pupils cannot be expected to use that 
making possible the subjugation of nature and the emancipation of | accuracy which is necessary to establish scientific laws. The ap- 
mankind from physical want. Man asa physical being wants food, | paratus which is appropriate to be used in most experiments for the 
clothing, and shelter; as a spiritual being man wants intercommu |high school department, is that which is sometimes called ‘* illustra- 
nication, the exchange of ideas, and especially of the result of hu |tive apparatus.”’ A large part of it should be ‘* home-made.”’ 
man experience. 7) ae Teaching science by the experimental method, prohibits our under- 
_ By such interchange each man may avail himself of the observa-| taking to cover so much of the subject as is mapped out in the 
tions and experiments of all, of the thoughts and reflections of all,/ usual high school curriculum. It is the business of the school to 
and especially of the successes and failures of man, the lessons of | show the pupil how to study nature so that through life he may go 
life. atural science has suggested and stimulated the inventions | on to acquire knowledge. To this end, quantity must be sacrificed 
which supply by machinery the physical wants of food, clothing,|to quality. Too much of the science teaching is beyond the com- 
aud shelter, but more than this the means of intercommunication| prehension of the pupils. The knowledge presented to the pupil 
for purposes of commerce, of mutual intercourse, of interchange of | mast be greatly simplified. Patience and a love for the work are 
ideas and culture, and the preservation and dissemination of the the most essential qualifications for teachers. With these and with 
wisdom of the race. Natural science is fast increasing the average| freedom from unnecessary restraints, however meagre other equip 
production of the industries of the race and distributing them so|ments may be, science may readily be taught in the common 
that a continuously larger proportion of the people in the whole | schools by experimental methods. 
civilized world, enjoy comfortable houses, clothing, and abundant, Diecuses 
ussion. 


wholesome food, and access to treasures of knowledge. This sci- 

ence is doing, while yet in its infancy. The hopes of mankind are| The discussion was opened by Mr. C. W. Parmenter, of the 

with the science of the future, the matured science. The signifi-| Cambridge (Mass ) Latin School, who wished particularly to em- 
phasize the fact that in their science teaching the teachers have a 


cance of science to our civilization, therefore, demands for it a 
prominent place in the school instruction. The three phases of | yery rare opportunity for developing power in language. Many of 


science are first that of the inorganic, including mathematics and | our pupils have a clear conception of principles and are even famil- 
its application to physics,—masses of matter and its molecules, | jar with the details, yet do themselves great injustice through the 
—and second, that of the organic, including history of the growth | poverty of their language. They cannot adequately communicate 
of the earth, and of the plants and animals. their thoughts. We should put into their possession the language 
Oatlines of the total sphere of science should be taught in the| of which they stand so much in need. 
lowest primary school,—in oral and experimental lessons, not too} Mr. Goodrich, of Salem, and Mr. Walton, of the Massachusetts 
frequent,—once each week is enough. A second outline course, | Board of Education, also entered into the discussion, the latter 
and a third, should be given before the close of the eight years’ | quoting and dwelling upon Agassiz’s statement to the effect that it 
course of study in the district school. was impossible to have scientific men in this country, because we ne- 
There is liability that scientific study shall make the mind non-|glect the study of natural science in the primary grades. The 
spiritual, skeptical of religious truth, and of the ideals of human- speaker was sorry to hear the observation of facts in pature called 
ity. He held that the theory of nature, as a whole, according to| the studying of a science. It should be clearly understood that the 
the evolution theory, ie a spiritual theory of good promise. It holds| end in view is development of mind, rather than the acquisition of 
in substance that nature is a struggle for the survival of spiritual | knowledge. 
being, of beings with more and more mind; for this is precisely 
what “‘ the fittest ’ means practically in this world, and if nature 
is seen to be a process for the creation of souls, it isa plain theolog- 
ical inference that the God of nature is a God of grace and good 
will toward His creatures. 
But, on the other hand, the method of study in natural science is 
that of external observation which cannot see self-activity in any 
form, but sees only dependence on environment and fate. Inter- 
nal observation comes to be discounted by scientists. The phenom- 
ena of life in plants and animals are accounted for on mechanical 
principles by them.. This tendency of science must be counter- 
acted in our schools by more study of literature and history which 
deals with haman passions and will, and lead to internal observa- 


= 


TuESDAY MORNING, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The first paper, treating ‘‘ Manual Training and Industrial Edu- 
cation,’’ was by Master Henry C. Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, 
Boston. 


There was no Jack in attendance or enthusiasm at this session, 
not even in comparison with the session of the previous evening. 

Following the usual opening exercises, these committees were an- 
: 

On Nominations—James F. Blackinton, W. J. Corthell, S. W. 

n esoiutions—— VV. . Hard 

B. G. Northrop, Jere M. Hill. 


Industrial Education, 


After pointing out the changed conditions of population arising 
from the growth of cities, increase of wealth, immigration, etc., he 
said that to minister to an education that shall stand for all possible 
positions in life, and take the place of the education of the rural 
population and the early days of the country, the city must minis- 
ter to to this needed side of youthful training. Homes with system- 
atic and thoughtful mothers do something for girls, and might for 
boys, in this kind of work. The kindergarten must be classed as a 
most excellent beginning. The closer consideration of the times of 
activity and rest, how play ministers to developing power, the little 
lessons in arrangement, color, form, the manual exercises that may 
lead by and by to ekill in handling,—all this, a kind of alphabet in 
the arts, is good. 

Sewing in the grammar schools is an educative power of no mean 
order. Habits of patient manual industry are thus started at the 
the right time. he practice is nothing less than moral strength 
in the increased power it gives to minister to self, and the added 
possibility of purpose to resist temptation to evil courses. Such 
work, begun not without opposition, carried on now with an effect- 
iveness not anticipated, in the mavufacture and repair of thousands 
of articles for family use, is further added to by the power of cut- 
ting simple articles, dress drafting, and waist fitting. 

Much of the cooking in our great cities is of a bad quality. Nu- 
trition, growth, beauty, increased power for school work are not 
promoted thereby. ‘The introduction of lessons in Boston by the 
influence of Mre. Hemmenway and Mr. Robert Swan, now strongly 
supported by the Committee on Industrial Education, have not only 
assisted households in this point, but also in greater economy of 
purchase, the utilizing of material to a better result, to method in 
the management of the kitchen, and aided toward making a home. 

The manual training in a few high schools, fosters there the dis- 

ition to work with the hands, and often discovers to a pupil his 
tield in life. For advancing hundreds of young men whose school 
training has been small, Mr. Richard T. Auchmuty, of New 
York, has established evening schools in carpentry, stone-cutting, 
plain and fancy painting, blacksmithing, and tailoring, with com- 
petent teachers and at very small expense. Marcus Aurelius re- 
joiced that he was taught to work with his hands. The attaching 
of the industrial element of all the common schools of the South 
would be of immense consequence to the people, and especially to 
the blacks. 

Discussion. 

Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, being unable to be present, 
his place in the program was filled by Supt. James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, who accorded high praise to the effort of Mr. Har- 
don regarding his presentation as somewhat new in form, but as 
embodying the best that could be said in favor of the manual train- 
ing movement. He was especially gratified and pleased with the 
broad, real, human aspect the speaker had taken, and of the manly 
and wholesome treatment he gave it. All education must ulti- 
mately be real, but by this I mean to take no issue with the aspira- 
tions of culture. Goethe says that culture is only valuable to us 
so far as we can use it. The common practical virtues that have 
made New England what it is, do make up a large part of human 
culture. The purpose of manual training is to widea human edu- 
cation, to put it upon a broader basis. Teachers should look for- 
ward to the introduction of manual training into the public schools 
as a relief and relaxation from the daily drudgery and routine. It 
is a movement that is destined to find a permanent place in the ed- 
ucation of America. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. James B. Taylor, principal 
of the Berkeley School, Boston, in the place of W. A. Robinson, 
who could not be present. Althongh not acquainted with the details 
and not directly connected with the movement, being a private school 
man, the speaker was heartily in sympathy with it, and had been 
from his first acquaintance with its a 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Maplewood Orchestra, Temple Quartette, and Mr. Powers 
performed the musical and elocutionary numbers of the evening 
with pleasing effect, and received hearty encores. The original 
composition by the son of Professor Hadley was rendered with 
skillful emphasis, reflecting much credit upon its youthful com- 


Owing to a sudden misfortune with his eyes, President Bartlett, 
a the 4 Rev. De. Magoun, president of lowa College, offered a few re- 
New Hampahire,”” kindly came to the assistance of the committee, marks from his point of view. For thirty years he had been agi- 
and for three quarters « an honr kept hie gudience gt the highest tating in the Weet the policy of porating mannal training in 
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the public school course of instruction, thoroughly believing that 
such an element was necessary to make the whole complete. In 
doing so we are simply taking up a dropped stitch and adapting it 
to an advanced civilization. He wished especially to emphasize the 
lack of equity in the policy that gives the youth classically in- 
clined free instruction through professional schools, and yet denies 
the same necessary training to one whose nataral bent would make 
him a masterof industry. And this latter class far outoumbers the 
former, and they are beginning to realize the injustice which sup- 

rts state universities and professional schools. Herein lies a 
great danger arising from the dissatisfaction and unrest of the 


middle classes. 
Education of the Masses. 


In view of the absence of Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, who was de- 
tained by daties attaching to his new ition as U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Secretary Ray Greene Huling read an ab- 
stract of the address that Mr. Morgan would have delivered, as fol- 
lows : 

Cardinal Manning in a memorable article published in the Forum 
for March, 1889, says (p. 64): ‘* The legislature of Massachusetts 
two hundred years ago enacted that the whole people must be edu- 
cated to a certain degree all children shall be educated at the pub- 
lie expense, irrespective of any social distinction.’’ The Cardinal's 
comment on this fact is this: ‘‘ So long as the social state by uncon- 
trollable laws develops social inequalities, it is useless and perilous 
to educate all men as if society were a dead level, irrespective of any 
social distinctions.’’ 

The theory upon which the American public school system rests 
is precisely that enunciated by the words quoted from the act of the 
Massachusetts legislature of two hundred years ago. It is the eda- 
cation of the masses. ‘* All children are to be edacated irrespective 
of social distinction.”” No scheme of universal education without 
regard to sex, race, color, or social distinctions, such as that now 
being tried on so magnificent a scale in the United States, has ever 
been attempted in the history of the world. 

The boldness of the conception may well challenge thought. 
Ignoring all those differences which separate men in life, the public 
school receives children from every conceivable class and condition, 
and aims to give to each and all alike in proportion to the capacity 
to receive it, at least the rudiments of a liberal education; to arouse 
in each all latent powers of mind; to awaken a thirst after knowl- 
edge, and to put into the hands of each the key to the treasures of 
human knowledge. 

It is not at all surprising that there should be thoughtful men 
ready to declare the scheme impracticable, or even ‘‘ useless and 
perilous.’’ A deviation from the course of buman history so radi- 
eal cannot expect to pass unchallenged, but must be ready to justify 
itself by an appeal to r It cannot appeal to history, since it 
is yet an experiment. Even in Massachusetts after the lapse of two 
hundred years the system is not fully operative, and some time mast 
yet elapse before all the children of the commonwealth shall be 
educated to any considerable degree at public expense, Unless the 
scheme for the common education of the masses without regard to 
social distinctions can be justified by reason it must be abandoned. 
The justification is found in such considerations as these : 

1. In the doctrine of human equality. ‘* All men are created 
equal,’’ not in individaal endowment, but in the generic elements 
ot humanity. In spite of all individual differences, ‘‘ A man’s a 
man, for a’ that.’’ 

2. In the doctrine of the inalienable righ to “‘ life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness,’’ Education touches the very fountains of 
life, quickens the energies, greatly enlarges the range of sympathy, 
and multiplies the modes of activity. Education is essential to true 
freedom; it adds greatly to the quality and quantity of human 
happiness. 

3. The theory of the Republic rests upon the corner-stone of 
man’s individuality. The man is the political unit. Citizenship 
pertains to the individual, and not to his station in life. The edu- 
cation of the masses is essential that they may enter into their 

rivileges of citizenship, ‘The grave responsibilities of government 
involved in the duty of voting, of jury service, of law making, and 
of executive labor in its various forms that may be assumed by or 
be laid upon each citizen, necessitates the education of all citizens. 

4. The results already attained in America in the steadily rising 
average of popular intelligence, afford strong evidence of the possi- 
bility of the effort to edacate all alike. It is not *‘ useless.’’ 

5. The elements of discord in America, the heterogeneous races 
that clash together here ia the struggle for existence; the unrest of 
the laboring classes; the power of the ballot lodged in the hands of 
the laborer, etc., all call for the education of all alike and all to- 
gether, in order te insure that sympathy and community of feeling 
that is essential to the equitable adjustments of differences, and to 
harmonious association. Education renders the heterogeneous hom- 
ogeneous. It is not ‘‘ perilous’’ to educate the masses; the peril 
lies in failing to educate them. 

The spirit of the nineteenth century that finds its completest ex 
pression in our republic, the autonomy of the individual; the right 
of private judgment, the equality of rights, privileges, and duties; 
a spirit that has revolutionized governments, and radically changed 
social relations and social institutions, has created the public school 
system for the education of the masses, and finds in that system its 
own strong support and defence. The edacation of the masses is re- 
ciprocally the effect of this spirit, and the indispensable condition of 
its continuance, 


Discussion, 


In discussing the paper Mr. Frank A. Hill, master of the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) High School, said : 

I don’t quite like the word ‘‘ masses.’’ It is too suggestive of 
class distinction, and there is danger of restricting it to the strug- 
gling many, whereas the American state recognizes no such distine- 
tion, knowing neither poor nor rich, nor high nor low. Its preser- 
vation and welfare are dependent upon the civil and political action 
of aii its members, and therefore it is bound to insure their inte//i- 
gent action. It is just as important for the state to care for the 
training of those to whom wealth or family position has given ua- 
usual opportanity, as for the training of the so called masses. The 
state may ag ry epee that its members shall be self- 
supporting ; that they s intelligence in various degrees ; 
that they shall be honest aol pure; and that they shall be loyal to 
its institutions and genius. But the parent certainly has a right to 
guard with jealous care the education of his child. Here are two 
claims, each partly conceding the other, for the state and parent 
are largely one. But sometimes they do not agree; then there 
must be adjustments involving great and delicate problems, such as 
the parent's right to the full service of his young, uneducated child, 
the authority of the state over private schools, and many others. 
If the masses are to be educated, it must be by concerted action by 
the state. The public echool system must be upheld as long as we 
prefer the ballot to the sword. Now parental claims and inter- 
ests have found considerable expression in private schools, and my 
philosophy tells me that these schools cannot well be dispensed 
with. They are a sort of a gauge or meter on the public sehool 
system, telling us whether it is near to the wants and affections of 
the people or not. But, aside from this, some of these private 
schoole are doing noble geryice, The public acheol ie somewhbgt 


advanced thought an opportunity to express it im action. Schoo 
boards, anne prejudice, meager appropriations, —these obstacles 
do not there exist. From this the public has everything to gain, 
nothing to lose; therefore it should come their pn. 
What a capital field for private enterprise in the province 0: 
training! WF or the past year fifty of the English High School boys 
of Cambridge have been members of the Manual Training School 
for boys, supported by private philanthrophy. The trustees of this 
school have no control over the former, the school board no con- 
trol over the latter, but each school recognizes its duty to uphold the 
other. It should be the policy of the people, while standing stead- 
fastly by their system of public instruction, to welcome in a cath- 
olic spirit private educational enterprises. They should be un- 
hampered and free to the most generous extent. I know of but one 
principle of limitation the state has a right to apply to them, and 
that comes from the state’s instinct of self-preservation. ; 

Mr. G. T. Fletcher, agevt of the Mass, State Board of Education, 
continued the discussion : It is useless to go back to Greece and Rome 
to learn the true genius of republican institutions. Observation 
and thought will clearly reveal that the individual is not made for 
the state but the state for the individual, that the citizen is more 
than the man, the citizen being the man plas society. Education 
should serve the highest good of both the individual and the state. 
From his own practical experience in the schools the speaker went 
on to point out what was actually being done in this direction. 


aot easly qwerved from established routes, rather 
(0) ipendive Oxperiments, The private school gives men of 


Mr. James D. Taylor, member of the Ohio congress from a man- 
ufacturing district, continued the discussion still further from a 
statesman’s point of view. 


The Dynamics of Social Progress. 

The third paper of this session was by Prof. Albion W. Small, 
of Colby University, Waterville, Me., on the above subject. 

The talent for misery is the fulcrum of progress. This may be 
called the nebular hypothesis of society. Social progress, so far as 
it is not the resultant of physical action or something closely aval- 
ogous, is the reorganization of human relations by more or less in- 
telligently directed efforts to exchange discomfort of some sort for 
comfort. Pain seeks relief; want seeks satiety; repression seeks 
freedom ; helplessness invents resource; unreason searches after 
rationality ; wrong creates demand for right. This substitution of 
the better for the worse may proceed either po capper erty incre- 
ments or by seismic upheavals of society. he evolution of the 
modern city is an illustration of the former process. The historical 
revolutions, from the exchange of the Soiled for kings to the ex- 
change of emperors for presidents, and despotism for constitution- 
alism, are instances of the latter. 

That status may become motion, belief must arise that existing 
conditions are tyrannous. Individuals are the organs of by far 
the larger number of social sensations. Multitudes do not realize 
that they are circumscribed and restricted in a thousand ways, till 
individuals proclaim that paths are open to greater distances and in 
new directions. The most radical social reorganizations, however, 
are not the devices of individuals; they are the result of a change 
of mind, a re-aiming of desire, a re-directing of effort by associated 
units. Idealists are the social nerve centers, both sensory and 
motor. The idealists of whom I am thinking are men who have 
thought out something more perfect which they are impatient to 
put in the place of something leas perfect. They are always trying 
either to equal a perfect standard, or to put into their work ideas 
which they, at least, have never realized. Their ideals are not allu- 
sions, any more than the plans for the house you intend to build are 
castles in the air, The idealist is no more a visionary than is the 
architect. Social progress under democratic government involves 
first the development of the popular talent for misery, and second or 
conversely, the development of popular idealism. Democracies can 
progress only when consciousness of misery and imagination of 
means of relief sway masses numerous enough to control a perma- 
nent balance of power. Progress in civilization must lag until the 
destiny of every man to spiritual life and achievement and epjoy- 
ment is the axiomatic major premise of popular social philosophy. 
Peoples will remain the sport of demagogism until majorities know 
enough of moral fact to resent unrighteousness as an outrage against 
the hygiene of society. The systematic evolution of a higher from 
a lower, a better from a worse social order, can by no means be 
made so sure as by rescuing some of the years wasted between the 
fifth and the fifteenth upon sterile reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography, with a little grammar and physiology, and devoting 
them to moral and social philosophy. I maintain that the mind of 
a child can take in profounder truths about the structural facts of 
society than our school systems have ever allowed it to confront. 
A child may learn about morals as exactly as about muscles. He 
may understand social as well as animal physiology. 

For an all-round view, examination of the educational fanction 
and value of other social forces, especially church and press, would 
be necessary. I plead for a broader outlook than we habitually 
take over the field which our position commands. No one can 
know as well as ourselves the narrowing, dwarfing, belittling, 
shriveling tendency of our profession, if practiced without reference 
to the wider relations which the'minati« of thejschool routine affect. 
[ maintain that until oar schools are vitalized by a measureless in- 
fusion of thought material, which our machinery of thought form 
shall convert into social ideals, our schools will remain as far from 
their vocation as factors in social development, as the pedant is 
from the merit of the scholar. Society has progressed thus far by 
butting against nature and being baffeted into precautions. The 
educator's prerogative imposes the duty of accelerating by 
showing society how to anticipate collisions with 
short of fearless and ambitious aesamption of the responsibility can 
save teachers from becoming trifling and petty. 

Discussion. 

The opening of the discussion was allotted to Supt. Joseph G. 
Edgerly, of Fitchburg, Mass., who said: The essayist has well 
stated that the idealist is no more a visionary than is the architect. 
We know that not always are the plans of either carried into exe- 
cution, but these plans compel stady in certain directions ; they lead 
to research in fields that otherwise might remain unexplored. All 
plans and views are subject to more or less modification with the 
rise of new circumstances and in new environments. That we can- 
not always act in accordance with our highest ideals is merely to 
say that we are human. You cannot ignore your environments. 
An ideal, however, helps to understand those environments and to 
deal with conditions as they exist. Teachers know well that the 
members of a school are not always in a frame of mind that enables 
them to derive benefit from the instruction given in arithmetic or 
geography; and the same may be said concerning the study of the 
structural and functional phenomena of society. There are times 
when impressions are easily made,—the teacher must study his oppor- 
tunity. In closing, Mr. Edgerly dwelt upon the necessity of harmoniz- 
ing the forces,—the church, the press, the home, and the school,— 
for each exerts a peculiar influence, the more potent when combined : 
with others. The business and professional man knows too little 
of the schools, and the teacher knows too little of things outside 
the schoolroom. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, ex-state commissioner of edyecation, Clin- 
ten, Conn., continued the dizoussion, treating the achoal and home 


i ambition of any man to surround his home and chil- 
scenes and as shall make the 
life brighter and happier. The school may do much to foster home 
effections and courtesies. And the school and home can affectivel 
codperate in the work of Arbor Day. ; 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Elementary Education, 


On the ‘‘Adjustment of Some Recent Tendencies in Elementary 
Education,” Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, spoke in 
outline, as follows: 

I. The existence of certain tendencies in elementary education is 
manifest from the changes going on in the chief educational centers 
and the discussions which occupy a prominent place in teachers’ 
conventions and the leading educatjonal journals. : 

1. These tendencies are the outcome of developments in thought 
and practice which have taken place through a long course of years, 

2. They are to be welcomed and encouraged as a wholesome evi- 
dence of sound educational progress. 

II. 1. The tendeney to enlarge the scope and purpo: of our 
early primary education. The kindergarten in the public schoo!s, 
its place and influence. 

2. The tendency to objectify the methods of instruction in the 
various branches: e. g., arithmetic, geography, history, drawing. 
3. The tendency to connect a system of manual training with t 

intellectual development of the child. 

4. The increasing tendency to correct the secular character of 
the public education by a larger degree of atieution to the moral 
culture of the pupils. : 

IIL. Indisposition to accept and provide for these tendencies in 
the educational principles and practice of the schools. Because ot : 

1. The feeling that they are so many more additions to the 
already over-burdened curriculum of the elementary schools. 

2. The persistence with which the advocates of each of these 
several phases of educational reform present it as the one panacea 
for all the defects and shorte.»mings of the schools. 

8. Necessity for reconciling these tendencies. An examination of 
their chief characteristics will show that they are vitally related and 
are seeking the same common end. 

IV. There are certain fundamental [ape an from which they 
all derive their sanction, and whose ends they are seeking in their 
own several ways to realize : 

1. That our education should seek the full and harmonious devel- 
opment of all the powers and faculties of man. 

2. That education must begin with the development and training 
of the perceptive powers. 

8. That all methods of training should recognize the self-activi 
of the — as the most important factor in its development an 
growt 

4. That the ultimate end of all education should be to bring man 
into the right relation to his natural and social environment,— 
that is, to nature and to life. 

V. These principles are not new to educationists; they are sim- 
ply the outcome of the teaching of all the great educational think- 
ers and reformers from the time of Bacon. They are the essential 
elements of a new doctrine in education which has been seeking for 
acceptance for a half century, and which, in ‘our own day, is 
destined to transform the methods of the schools, to give to the 
teacher’s work a higher and nobler purpose than has ever been ac- 
corded in the past, and to make the public education the chief fac- 
tor in the social elevation and improvement of the people. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Winship of the JoURNAL opened the discussion, saying : 

There can be little good anticipated from any irresponsible, mis- 
cellaneous, hap-hazard experimentiog in Americanizing the Kinder- 
garten of Germany, and the manual training of France. There is 
educational danger from the belief that German, French, or En- 
glish methods can be adopted by us as they are from the vexatious 
itching for newness, and an indefinite expectancy that some good 
ean come to the schools from experimenting. 
The adjustment must be distinctively American, and it cau only 
come from a competent and exhaustive study of the conditions of 
American domestic, social, industrial, and political needs; of what 
the present system has not accomplished; of the relation of every 
principle of education to the specitic needs of this people. These 
problems must be adjusted early and carefully or our country will 
suffer, and it must be done by an official commission or by private 
benevolence. The government is ever ready to establish a commis- 
sion that has political significance. It has recently sent men forth 
to inquire into the cost of the soup indulged in by laborers, and into 
the habits of the potato bug. What this country needs is an 
Americanized psychology applied to life through the adjustment of 
their tendencies. 
De. Alexander Anderson, President|Prince of Wales College, 
Prince Edward Island; John Kneeland, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, and Dr. MacAlister closed the discussion, following which 
two admirable selections were characteristically rendered by Profes- 
sor Churehill, the famous elocationist of Andover, Mass. 


TuHuRsDAY MORNING. 


The first address was by Prof. A. H. Campbell, principal State 
Normal Sehool, Johnson, Vermont, on the topic : 


The Place of the Normal School. 


The state is responsible for the education of its subjects, and ha® 
a right to require those who teach to be morally, scientifically, and 
technically qaalified. To qualify teachers thus was the object of 
the first normal school, which was established at Berlin, Germany, 
in 1815. Its usefalness was soon demonstrated, and other schools 
soon followed, each advancing in its line of work, till now we 
have established an educational science, upon which the develop- 
ment of the powers and possibilities of the child is based. Fift 
years ago the first normal school of America had its hamble birth 
in Lexington, Mass. Small and weak at first, meeting with violent 
opposition from all except a chosen few, who had wisdom enough 
to desire and support an improvement, this single tree of knowl- 
edge, planted under such unfavorable auspices, has flourished be- 
yond the conceptions of its most earnest advocates. ‘There are ed- 
ucators to-day, some standing high in their profession, some even 
doing excellent work in the normal schools, who apply the maxim 
of the poet to teachers, praeceptor, nascitur non fit, and leave the 
matter there, holding that all that is necessary is to ground the 
in matter to be taught, and let her 
er own met of presenting it. T: many teachers 
have become skillful by this method, but at a terrible pune to 
the children experimented upon. 
_. The normal school hag a firm hold upon the newer states and ter- 
ritories, that are largely made up of the progressive element from 
the older states, and those teachers who are without a special train- 
ing find it much moro diffionlt to secure good positions than those 


va thelr various relations, endorsing the work of tha villege im, 
provement eovlaties that are sprluging ap all over New Ragland, 


possessed of normal certiGonte, ia be. 
Another mission of the ahool the people 
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better underst inding of their own needs from an educational stand- 
point, and to induce them to satisfy those needs by securing teach- 
ers qualified for their work and paying them good salaries. None 
of the early normal schools differed much from a good academy of 
to-day. There was, to be sure, some instruction given in the meth- 
ods and theory of teaching snd school management, but most of the 
time and strength was put upon the mental qualifications, as the 
poor preparation given in the schools did not allow much time for 
anything save a thorough drill in the common school branches. 

e training department and extended course in methods and 
educational psychology, as the basis of the teacher's training, are 
all of a later growth, and even to-day some of these schools have 
not advanced beyond this embryonic condition. The two main 
reasons for this are, first, a lack of finances; second, the meager 
salaries paid teachers in the public schools, thus offering little in- 
ducement to the future teacher to add the year or years to her 
training. The normal school should take the front rank in rally- 
ing all the educational forces about the same standard, and that a 
standard of progress. It bas been a great power in raising the 
teacher’s occupation from its former degraded position to its present 
dignity. The ideal place of the normal school is at the center of 
the grand system of education which our nation is working out, 
and educating and training teachers is its distinctive work. 


Discussion. 


P Principal D, B. Hagar, of Salem, opened the discussion, show- 
ing the marked advance that had been made by the normal school 
idea in Massachusetts during the past fifty years. Whereas at first 
these schools met with extreme opposition, the state now considers 
them a necessity and appropriates liberally for their support. It is 
a function of the normal school to study the laws of mind object- 
ively and subjectively, the development of principles of education, 

advantages and disadvantages of various methods, and of cource 
the history of education. The normal school should also discuss the 
incentives and motives to good conduct, the proper arrangement of 
studies, guard the young teacher against oral teaching that is not 
clear, elevate the standard of scholarship, and impress upon its 
graduates the responsibility, dignity, and importance of the teach- 
er’s work, inspiring a high professional spirit. 

Supt. G, C. Fisher, of Weymouth, continued along this line: 
The normal school works at the bottom, the college works at the 
top. They are not antagonistic, but allied institutions. The nor- 
mal school springs directly from the people, the college indirectly. 
The former, if not the latter, will, I think, reach its highest stage 
of development in the United States. The great work of the fu- 
ture is going to be a recasting of the course of study, and I look to 
the normal school, more than to any other agency, to accomplish it. 
There can be no national university at Washington or anywhere 
else that does not grow out of the public schools of this country, 
and is not an unbroken continuation and extension of the same. 
The mission of the normal school is to make the common schools so 
good that the colleges aud universities will score their mightiest 
success by beginning to build right where we public school teachers 
and school superintendents leave off. The colleges should so mod- 
ify their requirements of admission, that, for usin our high schools, 
to fit boys and girls for college would not cause the slightest de- 
rangement of our best city and town systems. I believe in the es- 
tablishment of training schools in all important centers. They 
will not hurt but help the normal school. y. ust as the introdaction 
of railroads benefited the farmers, teamsters, and stable keepers, 
who thought at first their business would be ruined, so will the es- 
tablishment of training schools in our cities and large towns benefit 
the normal school. It will help to create a sentiment in favor of 
hiring professionally trained teachers. It will be an indorsement 
on the part of school boards of the normal school idea. 

The discussion was then thrown open to the house, the following 
persons participating therein: Mr. Goodrich, of Salem, Miss Mary 
D. Moore, of the White Mountain Summer School, Superintendent 
Edgerly, of Fitchburg, Mass., Hon. B G. Northrop, of Connecticut, 
oe! Miss Grace J. Haynes, of the Gorham State Normal School, 

aine, 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell delivered an address on ‘‘ The Polit- 
ical Fanction of the Pablic School,’’ of which the following is an 
abstract : 


The Political Functions of the Public School, 


The public echool exists for the state. The fact that it is sup- 
ported at public expense, and controlled by public officials under 

ublid laws, establishes the closest relationship between the two. 

nderlying every theory of public education is the thought that the 
permanency of our institntions is indissolubly connected with the 
education of the people. This thought is emphasized by the pres- 
ent heterogeneous Gemiiie of our population, which are to be 
moulded into a homogeneous whole. ‘This is to be done through 
the children, rather than with the adults, and the public schools 
afford the only sufficient means. 

Both public and private schools contribute in many ways indi- 
rectly to the welfare of the state. There are direct and specific 
duties which they may discharge and which the public school is 
bound to recognize, The first is that of inculcating some of the 
fundamental principles of a true democracy ; such as that rights in- 
volve duties; that liberty is freedom under law, not outside of it; 
that obedience is the chief corner-stone. 

These are to be taught by the example of the teacher, his discip- 
line and his class work. The play ground is especially adapted to 
this work, for there the children more fully reveal their true nature, 
and the teacher stands in better relations for affecting motives and 
so moulding character. Moreover, the play ground is a mimic 
world, where the same motives and purposes meet and struggle as in 
after life. The recess is one of the most valuable means for in- 
structing in these fandamental truths. 

The three-fold nature of all our forms of government, legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial, should be clearly set forth before the 
children. Trial by jury needs to be explained to our boys that 
they may lift it out of the disrespect into which it has generally 
fallen. The care and conduct of deliberative or legislative assem- 
blies demand practical consideration. All of these call for such 
treatment in the daily routine of school life as shall give to the pu- 
prt re a theoretical and a practical knowledge of the institution 

ig country. F 

The last demand is that of kindling a genuine patriotism in the 
hearts of the pupils. It is the nerve of all successful effort. This 
is to be secured by more liberal use of patriotic songs, by use of 
—_ declamations upon patriotic themes, and by study of our 

istory. 

The difficulties in the way afford the strongest reason for taking 
up the task. 

Discussion. 

In opening the discussion Sept. W. E. Hatch, of New Bedford, 
Mass., said: I believe it is our duty to enforce*direct instruction 
that will bear on this subject. Training to citizenship and moral 
training are more and more receiving the attention of thoughtful 
people. A recent able article in the Furum strikes the keynote of 
the whole matter. The speaker laid t stress on the power of 
a good home, and of the opportunity the schools had to uplift thie 

werfyl force, 

disenssion was still farther eantinned by Superintendent 


Patterson, who said: Under all forms of government the deposit- 
aries of power must be intelligent, virtuous, and wise, or its institu- 
tions will be insecure and oppressive. Hence in popular govern- 
ments the people must be educated by a general and efficient system 
of public instruction. The law establishing public schools rests 
upon this necessity. Without the discipline and the efficiency se- 
cured in the schools, neither the right nor the possibility of self- 
government could exist. More than half of our people are immi- 
grant, or the descendants of families planted here since the adoption 
of the Constitution. Our national danger in this direction is immi- 
nent. The antidote to this threatened evil will be found in a wide- 
spread and vigorous system of public instruction. The schools are 
essential also to social progress and the development of our vast 
material resources. The genius of invention, the spirit of enter- 
prise, the pride of national character, and the intelligent surrer- 
der Nag restraints of wholesome laws, have their suurce in the 


Resolutions. 


Mr. Wm. T. Peck, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
offered the following, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That instruction in natural science by the exper'mental 
method should be given in schools of all grades; that in primary and 
eye es it should take the form of observation lessons, calcu 

dto develop the spirit of investigation, so that by the time the 
pupil reaches the high school he will be prepared to begin more syste- 
matic study; that in the high school it should undertake to give a ihor- 
ough training in scientific methods of studying nature, rather than a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole realm of natural science. 

Resolved, That the time has now come for such a reorganization of 
our course of instruction, both elementary and secondary. as shall 
make provision for a system of manual training, in the most compre- 
hensive sense; that shall reader the education given in the schools 
broader and more complete, while bringing them into closer sympathy 
with the spirit and tendency of our civilization. 


In its second resolve the Institute extended most hearty thanks 
to all who had assisted in making the meeting a success. 


Business Session. 


The chairman of the Committee on Nominations, Mr. James F. 
Blackinton, of Boston, offered a report substantially reélecting the 
whole board of officers, which was accepted.” These were the 
Changes: For Vice-Presidents—O. W. Lord, of Portlang, Me., 
and Albion W. Small, Waterville, Me., in place of Thomas Tash, 
and R. Woodbury, deceased; C. H. Morse, from New Hampshire ; 
Edwin F. Palmer, Waterbury, Mass. ; Thomas H. Barnes, Boston, 
Mass. ; G. A. Southworth, Somerville, Mass.; W. E. Hatch, New 
Bedford, Mass.; R. C. Metcalf, Boston, Mass.; Charles W. Par- 
menter, Cambridge, Mass.; W. A. Clark, Jr., Lynn, Mass.; P. P. 
Sherburne, Brookline, Mass.; E. B. Andrews, Providence, R. I. ; 
O. W. Cook, Swampscott, R. I.; Henry D. Simonds, Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; Ella A, Fanning, Norwich, Conn. 

As chairman of the Committee on Necrology, Mr. James S. 
Barrell, of Cambridge, offered general remarks and introduced 
Professor Harkness, of Brown University, who paid fitting tribute 
to the memory of the late Merrick Lyon, of Providence; W. J. 
Corthell, who eulogized the life and services of the late Thomas 
Tash, superintendent of the schools of Portland, Me.; Mr. G. T. 
Fletcher, who outlined the life of Mr. R. Woodbury, the late prin- 
cipal of the Castine (Me.) Normal School; Dr. Larkin Danton, 
who spoke in tender words of his lamented and intimate friend, C. 
Goodwin Clarke, of the Gaston School, Boston; Daniel B. Hagar, 
who gave a brief sketch of the educational work accomplished by 
the late E. C. Carrigan, of Boston; and Mr. G. A. Walton, who 
outlined the work and characteristics of J. G. Scott, formerly of 
the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. , 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


A very large audience gathered to enjoy the rare program pro- 
vided for this session. The chief attraction centered in the address 
of Hon. Henry W. Blair, United States Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and author of the famous Blair educational bill. Ina very 
careful and comprehensive manner he discussed national aid to ed- 
ucation in the special relation to his bill, which is to come before 
Congress for action within a few months. He gave a very close 
analysis of this bill showing clearly its purpose and aim and its 
bearing upon contemporary problems of svcial and political econ- 
omy. He described in detail the various provisions of the bill aud 
compared the amount of money involved to the various appropri- 
ations which the government annually makes for rivers, harbors, and 
pensions. After giving bis audience a very satisfactory conception 
of what the bill was, be asked these three questions: 1s it constitu- 
tional ? Is it necessary? Have we the money? LKach point was 
carefally considered in all its various relations, and it was madv 
plain that the first question was answered by asking another, Is the 
constitution constitutional ? ‘Then reference was made to the time 
when Congress distributed surplus money to the various states, and 
it was shown how these funds had in some instances been made to 
constitute a permanent educational fund which had been the saving 
power to the public school system of those states. Many facts of 
an interesting and sometimes startling mature were quoted tending 
to show the grave need of such a measure in many sections. Ilg- 
norance and poverty go hand in hand, and these forces more than 
any other threaten the downfall of our free institutions. We must 
fight @@} battles where we find the enemy, but the results of victory 
are found everywhere. As tothe third question, it was only neces- 
sary to examine our surplus first and our resources second. This 
bill does not raise any question as to the right of the state to edu- 
cate its children, it cooperates with the state. Before any state 
can receive any of these funds, its legislature must vote to be gov- 
erned by the conditions imposed. Mr. Blair quoted, sentiments 
from Washington and Jefferson, and all the fathers of the country, 
supporting the principle on which his bill was founded, also words 
of high commendation concerning the bill itself from Senators Ed- 
munds, Evarts, Sherman, Voorhees, Hoar, Pugh, Vance, Brown, 
George, Williams, Gibsoo, Ransom, Hampton, Logan, Call, Mor- 
rill, Jonee, Dawes, Jus ice Lamar, Atcornes-Generel Garland, and 
a score or more otber distinguished statesmen. 

At the close of his remarks Principal D. B. Hagar, of the Salem 
Normal School, moved a resolution in which the Association re- 
affirmed its belief in the bill and it was carried against a few op- 

ing votes. 
Owing to the fullness of the program the discussion was dis- 
pensed with. : : 

Letters of regret were read from President Harrison, Geover 
Cleveland, Senator Chandler, and other distinguished gentlemen, 
who were disappointed at not being able to be present. ae 

‘The musical and elocutionary numbers thit closed the evening’s 
entertainment were keenly enjoyed, especially the wonderful skill 
of Professor Churchill in rendering dialect selections and in imitat- 
ing specimens of weakened human nature. 

"he whole congregation joined in a closing anthem, when ad- 
journment was taken to the piazzas of the Maplewood, where 
through the kind interest of Hon. Isaac 8. Cruft, a very enjoyable 
treat was afforded in the form of a pyrotechnic display lasting an 


hour or more, Thne closed a convention widely ized a3 one 


of the beet ever held by the American Iuatitate of 


PENN. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Penney] vania State Teachers’ Association met in its thirty- 
fifth anpual session in the Altoona Opera House, at 10 a. m., July 9, 
State Supt. Rev. Dr. E. E. Higbee in the chair. Devotional ex- 
ercises were conducted by Rev. D. S. Manro, D.D., of the M. E. 
Church, followed by the singing of “ Coronation”’ by the con- 
vention. 


Hon. E. H. Turner, mayor of the city, made the address of 
welcome. He expressed pride in welcoming the teachers of 
the state. A special welcome is due to educators. All of us owe 
our success in life to the patient, painstaking, unrewarded labor of 
some teacher. I bid you godspeed. 


Popular Interest in Edw‘ation, 

In response, Supt. D. S. Keck, of Berks County, said: ‘' The re- 

ception extended to us satisfies me that the people here will make 
this meeting a auccess. Held on the very backbone of the common- 
wealth, your mountains denote strength. Let strength go out from 
this meeting to the whole state, inspiring the educational work from 
the Empire State to Mason and Dixon, and from the Delaware to 
Ohio. All the edneational legislation of the past thirty-five years 
had its origin in this Association. The stability of our free insti- 
tutions depends upon the liberal education of the masses. Closer 
supervision is the question of the hour. We thank you forthe kind 
treatment received in your midst. 
Brief addresses were delivered by Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Som- 
erset County, and A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware County. Mr. 
Berkey said: The indications point to one of the most successfal 
meetings of the Association. Pennsylvania, more than any other 
state, gives over the management of the school jstem into the 
hands of the people. This seems to be a weakness, but from it 
arises a greater popular interest in education. It is, therefore, the 
object of educational meetings to arouse interest among the people. 
We have too many in our land who can do nothing but labor with 
their hands. Inventive power, genius and skill are in the brain. 
The trae order of development is the cultured brain first, then the 
cunning hand. Cultivate the brain to direct labor, before the hands 
to perform it. 

Superintendent Smith spoke of the small interest in the public 
schvol system. The success of any enterprise depends upon the in- 
terest in it, and the interest in any enterprise depends upon the en- 
thusiasm its promoters can arouse. We must arouse interest in the 
school work. We should talk about our business, and present our 
cause to the people. They should be ‘‘bored’’ with education, 
We ourselves must be interested in our work. 

Deputy State Supt. Houck urged the attendance of the local cit- 
izens. ‘* Bring out the people.’’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The afternoon session was opened with the inaugural address of 
the president, Rev. Dr. E. E Higbee, state superintendent of 
public instruction. The Doctor referred to the fact that he was 
just entering upon a new term of office, and said that it was there- 
fore fitting that he should present his views upon the public school 
curriculum. He thought it should embrace, first of all, all those 
studies which give intellectual training instead of mere sense train- 
ing and that which is technical. First of all he would place lar- 
guage. The intellect and the will are ours to overcome sensuous- 
ness. The mother-tongue is the first great teacher. Wisely has 
Homer spoken of ‘‘ winged words.’’ ‘They are the chief medium 
where sou! meets soul and spirit challenges spirit. Language is 
absolutely essential. There should be a library in every school- 
room. ‘The ethical world and the pbysical world caunot be neg- 
lected. Physical geography, with the attendant mathematical and 
physical sciences, and history are essential. ‘The divine idea em- 
braces not only language, ethics, and physical nature, but beauty— 
art. Drawing and modelling and music should be taught. There 
should be, also, instruction in the necessary home industries and in 
religion, but the schools cannot antagonize the home life. 

Among the needs-of the school are better salaries. The state ap- 
propriation ‘has been doubled, but it was not for the purpose of 
lowering local taxation, but to lengthen the term of school and in- 
crease the salaries of the teachers. The Doctor advocated adding 
a third year tu the course in the normal schools, and said that super- 
intendents must raise the grade of provisional certificates. Let us 
advance all along the line, There must be no faltering, no retreat. 


The Training Teacher. 


Miss Sarah M. Row, principal of the Training School, Reading, 
was then introduced, and read a paper on the above topic, Miss 
Row spoke of Pestalozzi and Froebel as the first training teachers, 
and then enumerated the attributes she deemed necessary to the 
training teacher. 1. Physical vigor; a strong healthy body ; strong 
nerve power. 2. A healthy mind. Will power must be hers in an 
eminent degree. She must hold the lives and characters of ail 
about her. She must have force and independence of thouzht; 
she must be capable of generating new thought. She must have 
keenness of ivtellect, tact, enthusiasm, Her edacation must be 
thorough and broad. She must be a master of theoretical and ap- 
plied psychology, and of the history and philosophy of education. 

Mrs. T. B. Noss, of the Model School, California State Normal, 
continued the subject. The lever that is to uplift the profession is 
the training school. The absence of a high ideal is the bane of 
school work. It is the province of the training teacher to present 
to the teacher the methods of many. It is not enough that the 
training school should give easy practice. All errors should be cor- 
rected aud the teacher should not be permitted to make the same 
mistake twice. There should be no academic work in the senior 
year in the state normal schools. In the ideal normal the whole 
course should center in the training school. The nature of the 
teaching in the normals is opposed to the training teacher's work. 
Every teacher should be a practice-teacher in his own department. 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Supt. Z. X. Snyder, of Reading. 
In the medical profession each person is required by law to prepare 
himeelf for his work. Why? ‘To protect the people. So in the 
law, so in theology; so, also, the master mechanic will require 
special training in the workman. Is it not more needfal that the 
teacher who deals with the soul shal! haye special traiuing for his 

rofeesion ? 
r In the evening Hon. R. G. Horr, of Michigan, lectared on ‘‘ The 
Labor Problew.”’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
The first thing done by the Association on Wednesday morning 


after devotional exercises, was the selection of a place of meeting 
for 1890. Various places were nominated, but on the second bal- 
lot Mauch Chunk was selected. 

The different officers gnd members cf the standing committees 


Continued on page 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 18, 1889. 


Following our usual custom, there will be no issue of 
the paper during the next two weeks. 


NAs#VILLE has the field this week. 
We hope the National will meet at St. Paul in 1890. 


In thirteen states male teachers predominate, but they 
are all Southern states except Indiana. 


THE next issue, August 8, will contain the report of 
the National Educational Association. 


WE must emphasize the fact that our common schools 
have a definite “ citizen-making function.” 


Too much praise cannot be given Pres. George A. 
Littlefield for his management of the American Institute 
of Instruction. 


Every university should dignify pedagogy as Columbia 
and Michigan Universities have done, by establishing a 
chair of pedagogy. 

WomMEN were not recognized as teachers till after the 
Revolution, and were not generally recognized until this 
century was well advanced. 


A MAN may know a thing that he cannot teach; but 
he cannot teach a thing that he does not know. In advo- 
cating a better knowledge of how to teach, we must not 
discredit the importance of knowing what we teach and 
more than we teach. 


Tue United States has made land grants for educa- 
tional purposes aggregating nearly eight million acres, or 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles, more 
than the landed area of Great Britain and Treland, and 
more than one half that of all France. 


Ezexkie. Curkver, born 1614, was the first great Amer- 
ican schoolmaster. He taught in New Haven twelve years, 
in Ipswich eleven years, in Charlestown nine years, and 


PARLIAMENT is considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing continuation schools for children above thirteen 
years of age, in which shall be taught, in addition to the 


and practice, including German or other modern lan- 
guage used in business; the elements of agricultural 
knowledge and practice ; singing; calisthenics; use of 
tools ; hand work; dressmaking ; cookery ; and laundry 
work. 


DESERVED TRIBUTE. 

It gives us great pleasure to publish thus prominently 
the letter presented Dr. E. E. White by the thirty prin- 
cipals of Cincinnati upon his retirement from office. It 
is an expression worthy the man to whom it is addressed, 
and does great credit to those who signed it. We are 
glad it was done, not only for the sake of Dr. White and 
the principals, but for the good of a cause that is greater 
than men. 


‘* The principals of the schools, on your retirement from the office 
of superintendent, desire to express to you some sense of the re- 
spect they feel for your endeavors and success in the management 
of the schools. We feel that your personal work has been arduous ; 
that you have been actuated by high motives and aims, pursued with 
strenuous clearness ; that you have accomplished permanent reforms 
in lifting our schools out of the ruts of mechanical teaching. 

‘*We feel grateful to you for improvements in the course of 
study,—improvements gradual, interesting, and natural, based on true 
principles of teaching, and of permanent value. We feel this espe- 
cially in the course in geography, in language, and in morals. 
These branches have been extricated from an unsystematic condition 
and placed on a permanent basis of correct pedagogical principle and 
arrangement, 

‘*Your suggestions have been fruitful of thought, of patience, 
and of a higher intelligence and aim; and of greater breadth in the 
work of the schools, and we believe will be felt for years to come. 

‘** Personally, we thank you for individual kindnesses received, 
and part with you in your official capacity with feelings of the high- 
est respect, hoping that your usefrlness here is simply transferred 
to another field of action.”’ 


ADJUSTING TENDENCIES. 


We never remember to have known the subject of a 
paper and discussion before a teachers’ association to be- 
come a watchword for everything that followed in discus- 
sion, conversation, at hotel and on the train, so thoroughly 
as did “ The Adjustment of Some Recent Tendencies in 
Elementary Education” at Bethlehem on Wednesday 
evening. Even Professor Churchill in his reading from 
Nicholas Nickleby that followed, gave peculiar empha- 
sis to Mr. Squeers method of “adjustment.” The paper 
by Dr. MacAlister and the discussion that followed 
showed conclusively that there are tendencies that need 
adjusting. There is almost no conservatism in educa- 
tional circles to-day that desires to limit the introduction 
of the kindergarten, or of manual training through any 
prejudice or through allegiance to any system or method 
in conflict with them. There are differences of opinion. 
There are practically no opponents of manual traj ing, 
though there are opponents to specific attempts and meth- 
ods of introduction into the public-school system. There 
is no greater objection on the part of those ranked as 
opponents than there is within the ranks of the advocates 
to the methods of other advocates. 

Thus far, in other countries as well as in America, the 
work is largely experimental. We called attention re- 
cently to the fact that the introduction of sléjd in Swe- 
den, about which so much has been said and written, is 
still in an experimental stage. There seems no longer 
room for doubt that industrial education must be in some 
form engrafted into the public school system, that the 
historic school curriculum mast be adjusted to the new 
order of things, that the industrial education must be di- 
rected to the greatest good of the greatest number of chil- 
dren, with a view to fitting them in the best way mentally 
and morally for the work of life. It is equally true that 
there is no uniform judgment even among educational 
experts, or among manual training experts, if you please, 
as to whether any of this work should be done below the 


was master of the Boston Latin School thirty-sight years, 


high school; as to what can be done in the grammar or 


He died at the age of ninety-four, having taught seventy 
years. Think of a Boston master drawing his salary and 
being in service at the age of ninety-four in these days ! 


the higher grades; whether it shall be in the high school 
or grammar school building, or in a special building ; 
whether it shall be purely pedagogical or industrial ; 
whether the aim shall be to make things valuable in 
themselves or things merely valuable for the practice in 
their making; whether they should be taught the com- 
mon use of the greatest number of tools in the greatest 


code branches, the elements of commercial knowledge range of employments, or whether there should be made 


the highest conceivable variety of joints, mortises, 
tenons, etc. 

It would be difficult to picture a greater absurdity than 
the vigor with which men denounce other men for advo- 
cating or not advocating manual training, when there are 
at least twenty different phases of manual training advo- 
cated by as many different sets of apostles. 

The great need of the day is adjustment. Dr. Mac- 
Alister read a brilliant paper at Bethlehem in which he 
showed with great skill what the tendencies are, and 
showed conclusively how great the need of an adjust- 
ment of these tendencies. 

The points that must be adjusted are these: What do 
we need, as a nation, by way of industrial education ? 
Who needs it? At what age does the child need it? 
What shall be the aim in the teaching? At what age 
shall it be taught? Where shall it be taught? By 
whom? How shall it be related to the subjects now in 
the schools? What shall be abridged that it may be 
introduced ? How shall it be related to intellectual train- 
ing and to character building ? 

These things cannot be adjusted by any hap-hazard ex- 
perimenting. There is need of a thorough, vigorous study 
of all the conditions, and then there will be a demand for 
the highest, broadest application of principles in reaching 
sound conclusions upon the ways and means of adjust- 
ment. 


A WAYSIDE VACATION. 


It is easy to misinterpret a vacation. There is no 
problem in the year more vexatious to the teacher with 
no country home to which to go, than that of how to spend 
July and August. The only essential thing is to give 
everything a new tone. Two weeks of the right kind are 
better than two months. Two weeks are ordinarily suffi- 
cient for pure vacation purposes. If they are well ap- 
plied, one may wisely use the remaining six weeks in 
profitable study or congenial work. Two weeks of genu- 
ine enjoyment makes one feel, act, and look like a new 
being because he sees, touches, tastes, and thinks as he 
cannot or will not in the forty weeks of school life. We 
may find this tonic according to our taste in the yacht or 
saddle, on a bicycle or a pine carpet, in a Pullman or a 
hammock, with rod or gun, in tramping or bowling, with 
bat or racket. 

We yield to no one in our enjoyment of travel, and it 
has been our privilege to see much of this country under 
the most favorable conditions, but we would as soon sur- 
render the delightful memories of Pasadena or Chihuahua, 
of the Garden of the Gods or the Yosemite, as of the in- 

numerable inexpensive half hours spent in the study of 
homely plants along the roadways that wind with rustic 
grace among the hills of the Granite, the Pine Tree, or the 
Empire State, around the Dells of Wisconsin or over the 
prairies of Kansas or Nebraska. There is a indescribable 
charm about the plants that leap over tumble-down walls 
into the unkempt highway, dodging between horses’ hoofs, 

as chickens do in village streets, or that peep out from 

some wild crevice as though you were the first stranger 

they had met. 

You need no botany, you have had enough of book 

flowers in school time, it is the luxury of vacation to 
handle plants themselves. If perchance, you find an un- 

familiar flower, forage for its rustic label among the 

humble rural folk. Let us experiment. Here is a bril- 

liant, white-faced, golden-hearted flower, with broad, de- 

pressed bracts overlapping each other. What does it 

signify that the technical name is Leucenthenum Vul- 

gare? In feigned ignorance, ask the name of this flower 

of coquettish face of some rustic youth in the hayfield, as 

he whistles beneath his brim, dreaming of the city life out 

of which the striped-skirted, Garibaldi-waisted girls come 

each summer, and he answers with boyish ardor, “She’s 

a daisy.” The country lassie in the berry pasture, ad- 


in the primary school, in preparation for its practice in 


mired by the flannel-shirted youth for her plump form 
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and rosy cheeks, answers with coy modesty, “she’s Mar- 
guerite.” But the plain, blunt farmer, impatient at the 
havoe eity style is playing with rural taste and character, 
outraged at the way the golden-faced flower is ruining 
his beautiful meadow, ejaculates, much as the cow will 
toss it from her manger in the winter, “’Tis whiteweed.” 

Every rural name has a significance worthy our atten- 
tion, which is not true in any popular sense of the tech- 
nical names. It is one of the delights of a wayside vaca- 
tion that it gives a restful flavor to the winter reading. 
Then we may relive our summer days by reading the 
sentiment and classic history of this belle among wild 
flowers. It had a classic christening. Belides, one of 
the nymphs who presided over the woodlands, was dane- 
ing with her favored suitor, Ephigeus, when her grace 
and beauty attracted the attention of the over zealous 
Vertumnus, the guardian deity of the orchards, and in 
order to shelter her from his pursuit, Belides, was trans- 
formed into Boellis, the Daisy,—day’s eye,—the flower 
of faithful love, opening and closing with the sun. It 
was Chaucer’s favorite, and the unhappy Margaret of 
Anjou made it her chosen flower, and when she reigned 
as queen by crown and beauty, it was worn by English 
noblemen and embroidered on their robes. It was the 
chosen flower of Marguerite de Valois, the Marguerite of 
Marguerites, friend and patron of Erasmus and Calvin. 
A midwinter study of this flower would take us into the 
court life of the most ambitious Lancastrian queen, and 
into the retirement of the most devout princess who flung 
away ambition and turned from the frivolities of fashion 
to study truth. Thus a wayside vacation furnishes much 
comfort-for-the-time and reserve-for-the-future. 

We are inspired to this editorial from the study of the 
roadway flora on the ride of sixteen miles from Bethle- 
hem to the Flume. It was a day of rare atmospheric 
tonic, charming landscape views, delicate lake effects, 
wonderful cajion grandeur, and matchless Profile effects ; 
but with all this we found most delightful inspiration 
in the wildflowers by the wayside, of which we were able 
to name forty-nine, leaving two unknown specimens for 
future days. There was a beauty in their face, an attrac- 
tion in their graces, a fascination in their home-habits 
that will abide as long as the echo of the bugle, and the 
smile of the Great Stone Face. 


AMONG THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The Altoona School opens well. Miss Patridge has demonstrated 
for a second time her popularity in Pennsylvania and her skill in 
teaching and securing teaching. Before this reaches our readers 
we shall be settled for a week’s work with this school. 

Round Lake, the Cottage City of the Hudson, has proved an at- 
tractive place for the Saratoga Summer School. Mr. King is cer- 
tainly a genius in this business. We spent three days with him. 
He has a remarkably interesting company of teachers from all over 
the country. It was a rare privilege to meet so many teachers 
from Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and the Carolinas, not to 
mention the larger number from Vermont, Oswego, Springfield, 
Boston, ete. It is our first school for the season, but it is by far 
the most interesting work of the kind we have ever had. Itisa 
delight to be associated with the faculty of such a school. One 
day while we were there, an excursion was made to Saratoga in 
which we all enjoyed a gala day outing under the lead of Mr. King, 
Walter S. Parker, and Professor Buttertield. We do not wonder 
at the success of this movement when we see the delightful com- 
pavionships, the choice instruction, the professional inspiration 
everyway apparent. There is nothing in the retirement of the 
country, the ardor of the seashore, or the tonic of the mountains so 
attractive as the school life of two hundred of the brightest of the 
teachers from a score of different states. It puts a man at his 
best. Walter S. Parker’s work in history and his ‘‘ Troublesome 
Boy ’’ lecture were admirably given. Professor Butterfield’s elo- 
cation and gymnastics were taught under the best cenditions, and 
were as enjoyable as they were helpful. Miss E. M. Reed's teach- 
ing was as meritorious as it was popular. Professor Norton, of 
Oswego, gave the best of talks on school management. We could 
not hear others, but reports were equally enthusiastic in every 
branch. 

Steubenville, O., is rejoicing in the success of the Ohio Valley 
Summer School. It was a venture into which Supt. H. N. Mertz 
threw all his energies. A personal note says there were 130 stu- 
dents on the ground the second day. I. Freeman Hall, of Massa- 
chusetts, says he never enjoyed teaching so much, and the school is 
enthusiastic in its admiration. Miss Sarah L, Arnold has ‘‘ cap- 
tured the heads and hearts of her hearers,’’ says our correspond- 
ent, and all the departments are well in hand. We shall be with 
them on the 21st and 22d. 

Lynchburg, Va., is thoroughly aroused over the success of the 
teaching of Alex. E Frye, who is doing his best work with these 

teachers. A correspondent says: 
cptaing Sheldon at ‘Natural Bede’ and 


pressed him into the service. His talk was just what we needed. 
It was a grand lecture and carried the audience by storm.” 

Chautauqua is in fall running order. Dr. Dickinson is reported 
aa enthusiastic in his work, and delighted with the spirit of the stu- 
dents. We shall be with them the thrée closing days of the 
“* Teachers’ Retreat,” as they style it. 

Glens Falls opens later than the other schools, but will lose 
nothing thereby. Everybody bears cordial testimony to the emi- 
nent success of Sherman Williams, who is backed by the town as no 
other school in the country is, we think. Our stay with the school 
two years ago was ‘one of our pleasant experiences, and we antici- 
pate our week with him in early August with keen relish. 

Bethlehem promised well for Dr. Campbell when the Institute 
of Instruction closed its meeting. Dr. Dunton, Mr. George H. 
Martin, Mrs. Cate-Smith, Mrs. Mary D. Moore, were all in at- 
tendance upon the Institute, which fact was tempting teachers to 
remain. 

Niantic has been haviog a good opening. Its speakers have been 
of the best. 

Martha’s Vineyard is reported as promising a large attendance 
from a wide field. It has been well worked through the year, and 
has a good program. 


BETHLEHEM NOTES. 


The success of the meeting was beyond the highest expectations. 
President Geo. A. Littlefield’s genius never appeared to such ad- 
vantage. The numbers were not as great as at three other meet- 
ings in its history, but twelve hundred teachers are a good many 
for New England to assemble, and the receipts covered the expendi- 
tures with a handsome margin.—New Jersey was the only state 
out of New England that was largely represented.—The Vermont 
attendance was light, and so was the Connecticut.——The absence 
of Hall, Manchester, and Howard, of Providence, left a vacancy 
that was felt. 

The only criticism we heard that is worth recording was the 

absence of women from the program, but that was the fault of the 
women more than of Mr. Littlefield.———The strangest thing was 
the absence of the ‘‘ cheerful twenty”? from Newport, who have not 
missed an institute meeting before in years.——General Morgan’s 
friends were not disturbed in the least by the Times’ attack upon 
his army record. 
The Temple Quartette is ‘‘ immense,’’ as the gay girls say. The 
men are thorough gentlemen as well as artistic singers. Everybody 
who met them enjoyed them personally, as all did their rendering 
of the patriotic, devotional, and humorous selections. Their serious, 
patriotic, classic selections were too few to be in good proportions 
with the humorous. It is always a temptation to de the thing at 
which an audience laughs, but the institute appreciates the best as 
well as the merriest.——Somerville probably boasts the only music 
teacher who can handle an orchestra like that of S. Henry Hadley, 
who entertained the institute, and remains at the Maplewood all 
the season.— The cleanliness of ‘‘ Bethlehem street ’’ deserves the 
reputation it has won. The Casino is the best audience room the 
institute has enjoyed in many aday. Itis large enough, is beau- 
tiful in its simplicity, and has perfect acoustic properties. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill’s grandeur as a reader appeared with fine 
effect when he held the most critical of audiences for forty minutes 
and did not begin until nearly ten o’clock.——The devotional feat- 
ures of the meeting were very marked. The quartette led in all 
the singing ; the hymns were all familiar and grand ; the audiences 
filled the hall in advance. The reciting of the Lord’s Prayer was 
universal, prompt, and strong.——Prof. J. W. Patterson won fresh 
laurels by his eloquent lecture upon ‘* The Nooks and Corners of 
England.’’ He is one of the great men of the institute in oratorical 
gifts and graces. ——George A. Walton, was one of the few ¢o vol- 
unteer in discussion, and his talk was one of the best things in the 
meeting; we never heard him do better.——Dr. D, B. Hagar’s 
popularity is unabated with the years. Acquaintance and experi- 
ence matures friendship in this case. 

The strength of the program was universally commented upon, 
and the main element of its strength was in the absence of every 
hackneyed theme. There was not a word said upon promotions, 
examinations, methods, devices, arithmetic, language, or any other 
branch of instruction. ——The meeting was keyed for the improve- 
ment of the teachers, and thus by indirection, the schools—The 
secretaries and treasurers knew their business well, and did it grace- 
fully——Dr. Larkin Danton never did himself greater credit. He 
was effective, interesting, and practical——Dr. W. T. Harris was 
the only person present who attended both the Bethlehem and 
Nashville meetings. His paper was greatly appreciated. —— John 
F. Woodhull is easily the apostle preéminent of *‘ Science Teaching 
in the Common School.’’ 

Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston; Dr. Wm. North Rice, of Middle- 
town, Conn. ; President S. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth; Supt. A. B. 
Poland, of Jersey City; and W. A. Robinson, of Boston, were the 
absentees. ——Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, bas reason to 
be proud of the reception that is always given him in New England. 
-——Prof. Albion W. Small tested the audience to ite utmost by mass- 
ing the keenest sociological discriminations in the wildest cyclone of 
uncommon but critically exact words, to which it listened with admi- 
ration and wonder. It was the greatest intellectual tonic of the 
week.——General George T. Cruft has, by his devotion to the wel- 
fare of the institate, written his name among its benefactors. —— 
President KE. B. Andrews, of Brown, gave one of the most scholarly 
addresses of the meeting. Principal W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, 
Me., showed himself an expert on teachers’ reading.—— 


We were very fortun- | reading that 


Dr. W. H. Lambert gave the best brief analysis of the teachers’ 
we have yet heard, and Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf 


explained why and how the child’s reading was valnable,——- Henry 


C. Hardon earned the rank of champion of manual training among 
the Boston men by his sensible statement of its importance. 

Frank A. Hill is one of the few men who never speaks without 
being equal to the occasion in preparation and delivery.——G, T. 
Fletcher was heroic in his treatment of ‘‘ Education for the Masses.” 
——Supt. J. G. Edgerly is too good a speaker to appear so rarely 
as he does in educational conventions. No man could have followed 
Professor Small more judiciously or effectively. ——Dr. B. G. 
Northrop was the only representative from Connecticut. His report 
of the work done through Arbor Day was encouraging. —— Dr. A. 
H. Campbell was Vermont's representative. His summer school 
work that is to follow gave him special prominence. ——Supt. G. C. 
Fisher gives an unusually literary flavor to his educational utter- 
ances. 

Senator Blair was warmly received. New England teachers are 
hearty in their loyalty to his plans for reducing illiteracy.——Hon. 
T. B. Stockwell was Rhode Island’s “ man on the program,’’ He 
has the balance necessary to speak wisely of the ‘* Political Func- 
tions of the Public Schools.’»——Supt. W. E. Hatch was one of the 
nine young men to make their first appearance upon an institute 
program, and he made us wonder why such nien had not been 
earlier called. —— John Kueeland’s presidency gave ‘the institute 
one of its best meetings of the earlier times, and his five-minute 
talk was in his usual happy vein. 

The associated press work has never been so well done for the 
institute as this year.—The day of publishers’ displays has gone 
forever. We enjoy the bookmen more, and there is ultimately 
more business for them as a fruit of the companionship of the 
week. They now pick their men, and are not picked by the men 
who have no business in them.—Milton Bradley has materials 
that must be seen to be appreciated, and it was one of the most 
profitable features of the meeting that teachers could find all the 
latest and best primary school aids for examination and on sale. —— 
C. B. Richardson, of the University Publishing Company; D. C. 
Heath; C. H. Ames, of the Prang Educational Company; B. H. 
Sanborn, of Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn; W. P. Adams, of Shel- 
don & Co.; A. C. Stockin, of Harper Bros.; J. J. Lyon; A. M, 
Edwards, of the Lakeside Press; Elmer Silver, of Silver, Burdette, 
& Co.; Mr. McLean, of Dixon’s American Graphite Company; 
and Harrison Hume, of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., were 
among the best appreciated men in Bethlehem. 

The excursion features of the institute were exceedingly attract- 
ive, and yet the arrangements were such, and the program attrac- 
tions so great, that the hall was thronged at every session. The 
institute has never met where there was a single excursion so filled 
with the grand and the beautiful as the drive to the Flume, and 
everybody took it. There was very little weather that was good 
for the Mt. Washington excursion. The Crawford Notch was, as 
a rule, seen by those who were thoughtful enough to go by the 
Eastern road to and from the meeting. There was a uniformly 
playful vein in the members. It was easy to have the rarest fun 
upon the slightest provocation. Base ball, leap frog, jumping, 
kicking, marking, etc., etc., were extemporized amusements, and 
the most dignified high school men, publishers, and authors, in- 
dulged in the sports of their boyhood, while matronly women sat 
as umpires. We did not meet a single person who was out of har- 
mony with the world about him, a thing we could never before say 
of any meeting. The weather was most unsatisfactory one day, 
and not entirely satistactory another day, but everybody laughed 
rather than cried. 


THIS AND THAT. 


—‘* When the heat like a re veil floats 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
It is July.”’ 

— Vassar graduated the largest class in its history this year. 

— W. D. Howells receives from the Harpers $10,000 a year. 

— A Swiss Eiffel Tower is to be built near Winterthur by the 
local Alpine Club. 

— The late John Bright’s favorite amusements were playing 
billiards and fishing. 

— A census of the school children in Maine shows an increase of 
565 for the past year. 

— When Walter Scott loaned a book, he put in its place a 
wooden block bearing the name of the borrower and the date of 
the loan. 

— The thirty-eighth meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held in Toronto, beginning 
translation of Max O’Rell’s Jonathan and His Con- 
tinent has just appeared in Stuttgart, and a Danish one is in prepa- 
ration in Copenhagen. 

— Thomas Moore, while writing ‘‘ Lalla Rookb,’’ spent so many 
months in reading up Greek and Persian works that he became an 
accomplished Oriental scholar. 

— Victor Hugo’s residence in Paris, where the poet died, has 
been made into a museum. One franco admission is charged, and 
the place is crowded from morning till night. 

— Marquis Mayeda, a Japanese nobleman, who has been dele- 
gated by his government to inspect the military and naval systems 
of Western nations, has arrived in this country. 

— An elegant and appropriate building for the Academy of 
Sciences is now in progress in San Francisco. It is derived from 
the estate of the late Mr. Lick, who pregented the land to the 
| ,oademy before his death, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
p Ato, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give lithe indi. 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


Tur For or THE HovuseHowp ; or, Scenes in Temperance 
Work. By Margaret J. Magennis. Boston: McDonald, Gill & 
Co. 126 pp., 64x5. Price, 60 cents. ' 

Mrs. Magennis is a reporter, of long standing, for the Boston 

Traveller, also Suffolk County superintendent of prisons, and 

in almshouse work for the Women’s Christian Temperance 

Union. These collected sketches, illustrating the terrible evils of 

strong drink, are drawn from personal experience. To their praise 

we say that they are not overdrawn; they bear no mark of fanati- 
cism or sentimentalism; they are fluent, natural, incisive, and 
instinct with the unaffected purpose of one in active sympathy with 
measures in operation designed to conquer the foe of the household 
and destroy the destroyer. Brief interspersed quotations from 

many of the men and women prominent in reform circles, give a 

sparkle and emphasis to the individual pages. Doubly introduced 

to the public by Mrs. Livermore and Bishop Mallalieu, the success 
of this book of unquestionable merit as a testimony for temperance 
and an encouragement to workers, would seem fally assured. 

Although so cheap, it is in the fairest of type and very neat cloth 

binding. bad 

Tue Two Great Retreats or History. I. The Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand. II. Napoleon’s Retreat from Mos- 
cow. With Introduction and Notes by D.H.M. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 4x5}. Price, 60 cents. 
The first selection, taken from Grote’s History of Greece, gives 

his account of the retreat of the Greeks from invasion of the Persian 
Empire, under Xenophon, Grute’s being based upon that of the 
great leader and successor to the slain Cyrus the Younger. Slight 
changes of text, to better adapt the work to school use, are all that 
appear. Secondly we have an abridgment of Count Scgur’s narra- 
tive of Napoleon’s retreat from Russia, concerning which every 
schoolboy knows something and feels that he cannot know too 
much. The Count was one of the generals in the French army, an 
officer of the imperial staff, and an eye-witness of the scenes de- 
scribed. He was elected a member of the French Academy, and 
his history of the retreat has passed throagh many editions ia French 
and been translated into all the leading languages of Europe. The 
respective selections have their introductions; two maps are fur- 
nished, and all necessary notes subjoined. This is the crowning 
volume of the publishers’ popular classics for children. 


Berween tHe Lives. A Story of the War. By Cap- 
tain Charles King, U. 8. A., author of ‘* A War-Time Wooing,” 
ete. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 312 pp., 
x5. 

The ie is gracefully introduced and begins to interest us in 
the first lines, not to say between the lines. Lucy Armistead is 
brave enough to have borne arms, but for the barrier of her sex. 
She is reserved for a soldier's bride when the cruel war is over, 
and in the interval it is not well known whether this Virginia girl 
is at heart of the “‘ gray’’ or of the “‘blue.’’ Captain King tells 
the story charmingly ; home and battle scenes alternate; adventure 
succeeds adventure with rapidity enough to keep the reader on the 
qui vive; the characters, both the good and the other sort, are 
drawn by a practiced hand,‘ with the admirable correctness of a 
Meissonnier representing anatomy. Those who long to get out of 
the weary current of current events for a vacation day, will do well 
to possess themselves of this agreeable military romance by one 
familiar with his subject. 

Tae Porputar Science Montruty. Volume XXXIV, 
November, 1888, to April, 1889. Edited by William J. You- 
roans. New York: Appleton & Co. 

We want to emphasize the word popular in the title for the ben- 
efit of that class of our readers who may deem themselves too little 
versed in scientific knowledge to enjoy this work. Not the hidden 
things of science are here explored, but the phenomena of daily 
living are treated in a style that he who runs may read, and he who 
reads will obtain that kind of information which lends interest to 
and brightens the simplest and dullest matters. We refer particu- 
larly to the department of Miscellany contained ia each monthly 
issue, and which in the bound volame sums up in variety at once 
pleasing and practical. In the longer articles the subjects are well 
chosen and expertly handled with reference to the needs and habit- 
udes of the people of a land of public schools and enlightened 
homes. Cuts of handicraft and portraits of distinguished men en- 
rich the pages. 

La Betir-Nivernaise. By Alphonse Daudet. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by James Boielle, B.A., senior 
a Master in Dulwich College. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

mpany. 

We have read this story, chapter, line, and word, and none who 
take up the book are likely to do less. It isa little masterpiece 
both in plot aod style. For showing the beauties and capabilities 
of the French language it is worth a dozen orations, although writ- 
ten for the author's son of ten years. Victor Hugo himself has 
not excelled the portrayal of the loving sympathy of the poor for 
the poorer in this tale of a river barge and its crew. It is very 
mach in the interests of American students of French that La Belle- 
Nivernaise appears as a school book. For junior classes of high 
schools, and higher classes of preparatory schools, it will prove an 
ideal. In the Notes the French idiom is rendered by its English 
equivalent, and the learner becomes a gymnast mentally almost be- 
fore he knows it. 

Far Away Anp Lona Aco. By Frances Anne Kemble, 
Author of ‘‘Records of a Girlhood,” ‘* Records of a Later Life,”’ 
ete. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 260 pp., 7x5. 

A novel of the old school, with the grateful exception that it is 
not extended to three volumes. We pass by the romancing title, 
with the scene laid among the Berkshire Hills within a half day’s 
trip of the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe,’’ and at a time that admits of a 
graadson of the eminent New England divine, Jonathan Edwards, 
taking a principal rdle. Sometimes the reader gasps over sentences 
of a hundred to a hundred and fifty worde, — peppered with com- 
mas, besides a seasoning of dash and nthesis, — which seem 
laboring to link the near and modern with the ‘‘ tar away and long 


Coming to the story, the first two thirds t but lightly; 
there is a wet-blanket comfortlessness in 
tunes of the Morrisons, an English labozer and family emigrated 
hither, till the dreary death of its head, and the coneequent strug- 
gle and makeshifts of impoverished womankind. (One thing in 


le are drawn to their opposites, since a more in- 

op existed. Besides the reciprocity of this 
ish attraction being all on one side, Mary is secretly in love with « - 
liam Norris, the fature minister, who gives promise of equalling < 
grandfather in goodnesss if not in greatness, and who is ap eomen 
to Susan Morrison, as begalmed a spirit as her sister is storm-tossed. 

By mingled persecution of religion and love, Mary is driven —_ 
home; and shortly meets a most shocking death in, rather than y, 
the hand of her prospective brother-in-law, whom the tragic “ene 
shatters, physically and mentally. A revolting situation ~ oy 
asa chief point, might have been adopted from that novel o “< 
mothers, ‘‘ Charlotte Temple”; but in the present dilemma bo 
parties were innocent, even in thought, and purely the victims 
of circumstances. If the purpose of the book were to prove that 
our earthly estate is a swindle, that the ugly counterpart of ‘‘a en 
little cherub sits up aloft, keeping watch o'er — the race, that 
providence is merely fate, and ** predestination of the flintiest con- 
ceivable type misgoverns our human life, it could scarcely have 
been better contrived. 


One-Year Course German. By Osear Faulhaber, 
Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. Second Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 197 pp., 

x 5}. 
i his book, adapted to the wants of students fitting for college, 
with whom economy of time is a necessity, contains the opsis of 
grammar covering the essentials for elementary work. he read- 


ing matter, consisting of a variety of prose selections, is graded, 
and of a to the the pupil and him 
to e spirit of the language. In these exercises declensions 
onl coltnaniene are illustrated by words printed in spaced type. 
Grammatical training and the acquisition of a vocabulary proceed 
together. Vocabulary matter directly follows the reading. thus 
calling attention to the nature and orthography of words, and saving 
time. This is also placed en masse at the end of the book. Ability 
to translate at sight is the chief aim of this course. 


A Lasoratory Guripe Caemican ANAtysis. By 
David O' Brine, E.M., M.D., D. Se., ete., and Professor of Chem- 
istry and Geology in Colorado State Agricultural College. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 9x6, pp. 237. Price, $2.00. 
la this second edition the author has rewritten and revised to such 

an extent as to make practically a new work, which for absolute 
thoroughness could not be excelled. The advanced student will 
find especially helpful the diecassion on the analysis of water, milk, 
cheese, blood, urine, and poisons. For helpfulness in suggesting 
short cuts in laboratory work, and in pointing out the best methods, 
the book meets a need common to every student of this branch of 
science. A concise and comprehensive compilation of the facts, 
laws, etc. employed in chemistry, is one of the features of this new 
edition that specially commends itself, while the comparison of 
bases and acids will undoubtedly give valuable assistance. 


A Dictionary. By C.J Kepp, M.A., 
Late Assistant Master at Bradfield College, and A. E. Haight, 
M.A., Lecturer of Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 560 pp., 7x5. Mailing price, $1.40. 
This dictionary of convenient form contains all words, with their 

meanings and inflections, which pupils are likely to encounter in 

their school course of reading, and is besides sufficiently complete 

to meet the requirements of ordinary students and of rusty scholars 

wishing to renew acquaintance with favorite authors. The editors 

have performed their task well, as would most certainly be ex- 

ted, and in nothing better than in the manner of utilizing space. 

he publishers deserve Jike credit, the book being very neat in 
printing and binding. 

Uncie Peter's Trust; or, Following the Drums. By 
George B. Perry. Illustrated. New York : Harper & Bros. 
283 pp., 64¢x5. Price, $1.00. 

This latest issue well sustains the reputation won by the publish- 
ers’ Young People’s Series. It is an English story including con- 
siderable of the nautical element. The adventures, though natural, 
are exciting enough to satisfy the most exacting boy readers; at the 
same time it is a perfectly wholesome book, and one that it is not a 
waste of time to read. 


Ear AND Voice Tratnina. By N. A. Calkins. 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 80 pp. Price, 50 cts. 
Superiatendent Calkins bas given, in his usual effective style, an 

admirable treatment of the way to train the ear and voice by means 
of the elementary sounds of language, treating first of the vowel 
sounds,«comparing sounds of letters, using the consonant sounds and 
diacritical marks. The best part of the book is that devoted to 
suggestions to teachers, 


New 


WE have at hand another notable brochure in Heath’s 
‘* German Series,’’—Die Bravne Erica (Brown Heather). Novelle 
von Wilhelm Jensen, with English notes by E. S. Joynes, professor 
of modern languages in the University of South Carolina. It isa 
story of the popular order, and carefully furnished with notes as it 
is, can hardly be surpassed for school use; D, C. Heath & Co., 


Boston. 


A 800K for all business men is The Art of Selling, in 
which the author, F. B. Goddard, illustrates the tact and finesse of 
an accomplished and successful salesman. It embraces a vast 
amount of special instruction and general information, discusses 
clearly the characteristic methods of conducting business, with full 
recognition of the share our women of to-day are having in com- 
— pursuits, and other leading mer- 
chants on ‘‘ points,’’ and ends wi e legal principles concernin 
sales. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. an 50 ets. . 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
3 pine Kiddle; by A. M. Fleming; price, $1.00. New York: John 


A Popular History of 3 3 
Tie Batnerot et ry of California; by Lucia Norman. San Francisco: 
cGuffey’s Alternate Si 
Van, braze, & d Reader; price, 60 cents. New York: 
gher History of the United States, f : 
by Henr K. Chambers. New Orleans; Hansell ; 
Truelove, e and Federation; by a Doctor of Medicine. London: E. 
1001 Iliad (Books I. to III.); by Thomas D. se ; pri 
—-Mémoires de Saint-Simon ; otated by ALN. 
price, 75 cents. Boston: on; égited and Van 


Dictionary (Vol. I.) ; prepared under the Superintend- 


1. I. 
eee Wight Whitney, Ph.D, LL.D. New York: The Century 


Suplées Trench on Words; price, $1.00. — The st 
Prose; by John G. R. cture of English 
Armstrong price, $1.20. New York: 


which the is modgrn ig the pelting giyen to Calvinism in the 
vy, Caleb Polligrew, whe, re the widow’s boarder, 


poses nt the 
aR atinehment for Mary Morriacn, — an the principle, 


Elamere Elsewhere; prise, 80 cents. Boston; Wi. McDonald & © 
Fain Mra. Alexgndey; price, 7.00, New York 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE, 


CHARTER-HOUSE, 

The Charter-house (corrupted from Chartreuse), the latest of the 
‘Great Schools,” is contemporary with the English Bible, dating 
from 1611. Its site was that of a Priory of Carthusians, founded 
and endowed by Sir Walter Manny, one of the earliest of the 
Knights of the Garter. Incorporated in 1371, it continued to 
flourish until the dissolution of the monasteries. The community 
having been dispersed, the estate passed through different owner- 
ships, and was finally purchased from the Duke of Suffolk by 
Thomas Sutton, who designed making it a hospital for poor and 
aged persons and a school for poor children. 

Thomas Sutton was a wealthy merchant of London. He studied 
at Cambridge (not taking a degree), and afterward traveled on the 
continent. After his retarn he became secretary of the Earl of 
Warwick, and, later, of the Earl of Leicester. Much of his great 
wealth came from the coal mines on his estates, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, but he éntered Jargely into commerce. It is said to have 
been due mainly to his influence that Philip of Spain was prevented 
from receiving from the Bank of Genoa the supplies on which he 
was depending; thus the fitting out of the great Armada was de- 
layed, and England was enabled to be in readiness to encounter it. 

After the death of his wife, in 1602, Sutton reduced his éstab- 
lishment and decided to devote his vast fortune to some work of 
benevolence. As might be supposed, he did not lack advisers. At 
that time, in the Court of King James titles and offices were bar- 
gained for openly and unblushingly. An endeavor was made to 
induce the king to give Sutton a title, with the understanding that 
he should leave his fortune to the Duke of York, afterward Charles 
I. But Sutton indignantly disavowed any interest in such a scheme, 
and wrote to the Lord Chancellor requesting ‘‘ to be allowed to dis- 
pose of his property with the freedom enjoyed by other of his 
majesty’s subjects.” A few years later, ian 1611, he obtained 
letters patent authorizing him to found the hospital and school at 
Charter-house. He intended at first to take the office of master; 
but being prevented by illness and infirmity, appointed Rev. John 
Hatton to the office. He died December 12, 1611. 

His wishes were not carried out without much diffigulty. His 


nephew and heir-at-law (not omitted in Suatton’s will) endeavored 
to have the grant set aside, and it is even said that Bacon advised 
the king to cancel the letters-patent. But the Board of Governors 
resisted stoutly, and the Lord Chancellor and other great law 
officers interesting themselves in the case, a special verdict was 
procured, Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke “‘ certifying that the 
Founders’ Corporation was effectual in law.’’ The statutes were 
settled later; they received the signature of Charles I. The school 
suffered during the Civil War, but, after the restoration, rallied ; 
and its prosperity has been further assured by the increased value 
of money, and legacies from later benefactors, 

Ths hospital provides a home for eighty old gentlemen. The 
school, under the same Board, is limited to two hundred (founda- 
tioners, fifty). The scholars are appointed by the Board, whose 
members exercise this right in rotation. The standard of scholar- 
ship is good, and the list of distinguished ‘‘ Carthusians’’ long. 
It includes Addison and Steele, of *‘ Spectator’’ fame; Joha Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism; the eminent lawyers, Blackstone and 
Lord Ellenborough ; Leech, the artist; and Thackeray, the novelist, 

PAMELA MCA, COLE. 


THE MAKING OF A WORD. 


General Cameron, of Texas, desired a word that would describe 
a pictare of all the products of the state. There was no word in the 
language that met the idea. Panorama means a view of many 
things, with no discrimination; cyclorama, a circular view of any- 


thing. He desired a word that should mean a picture of ucts, 
and an expert made the word for him in a few minutes. ‘The word 
is Karporama from karpos, meaning fruit, and orama, view or 
picture,—karporama, a fruit picture. 


“TEACH WELL OR NOT AT ALL.” 


This is the motto of an article in one of our educational journals, 
and its author, in a little physiological abstract, gives the follo wing 
remarkable bones: Oshyoides, osinnominata, spelling each in one 
word, and the latter one most irreverently as to the common rule 
of “‘ agreement.” 

Another *‘ educator’ of the people gives us, with a fac simile 
page of an ancient book: ‘‘ This primer, with Mother Goose’s Mel- 
odies, were the textbooks in reading in the lower classes a century 
ago.” 

Another like paper says, in a drill in articulation: “ Did you 
ever see a saw saw /ike that saw sawed ?”’ 

This cluster of gems from another enlightener : 

“* What city of over 1,000 inhabitants in U. S. is fartherest from 
New Orleans ?”’ 

‘* What is the national amusements of Spain ?”’ 

‘* Name six fruit’s good to eat that grow on trees.”’ 

In ‘‘ the official organ of the —— State Teachers’ Association,’’ 
an otherwise sensible schoolma’am uses ‘‘ crayon”’ asa collective 
noun, thus: “‘ Every Friday night she went to her home in a town 
where crayon is sold.’’ 


In the same organ,—i. ¢., wind instrument,—the following di 
cordant ventosities are found in one article: % It (the mind Fone 
with learning without — finds its way into our churches, edu- 
cational councils, and the he/m of government’’; ‘* But not one of 
these men has written acodz of moral precepts that will satisfy 
every equation of our existence” ; ‘‘ There is laid down the eternal 
principles of right.” 

In another paper a superintendent of schools says: ‘* The reci- 


tations, marked dail 
substitute in sight.’ at intervals, egems to be the 
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be charged to compositor or proof-reader. Some of them are the 
ne , with its midnight writing and type-setting 

the more leisurely weak of teachers. 


YOUNG MEN WHO WERE GREAT. 
Gladstone was in parliament at 22, and at 24 was lord of the 


treasury. 

Lord Bacon graduated at Cambridge when 16, and was called to 
the bar at 21. 

Peel was in parliament at 21, and Palmerston was lord of the 
admiralty at 23. 

Heary Clay was in the Senate of the United States at 29, con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

Gastavus Adolphus ascended the throne at 16; before he was 34 
he was one of the great rulers of Europe. 

at 29, and judge 


Judge Story was at Harvard at 15, in 
artin Lu e y distinguished ai 24, and at 56 

hed: tenched the tepencst round of hic world-wide fame.” 

Condé conducted a memorable campaign at 17, and at 22 he, and 
Turenne also, were of the most illustrious men of their time. 

Webster was in college at 16, gave earnest of his great future be- 
fore he was 25, and at 30 was the peer of the ablest men in 


Congress. 

William H. Seward commenced the practice of law at 21, and 
at 31 was the president of a state convention, and at 37 governor 
of New York. 

Washington was a distinguished colonel in the army at 22, early in 
public affairs, commander of the forces at 43, and president at 57. 

Napoleon at 25 commanded the army of Italy. At 30 he was 
not only one of the most illustrious generals of all time, but one of 
the t law givers of the world. At 46 he saw Waterloo. 

T e great Leo X. was pope at 38; having finished his academic 
training, he took the office of cardinal at 18,—only twelve months 
younger than was Charles James Fox when he entered Parlia- 


ment. ‘ 
Oaly one civilian, out of the Presidents of this country, gained his 
first election after he was 60, and that one was James Buchanan. 
William Pitt entered the university at 14, and was chancellor of 
the exchequer at 22, prime minister at 23, and so continued for 
twenty years; and at 35 was the most powerful uncrowned head 
in Europe.—Boston Gazette. 


THE CITY OF CHURCHES. 


I do not understand why Brooklyn is so often called the ‘‘ City 
of Churches.’’ The following table, showing the rank of the eight 
leading cities of the Union, as to their churches, establishes the 
right of Cincinnati to the first place, while Brooklyn falls to the 


fifth : 
No. of Ave No. 

Cities. Population. Churches. to a Church. the Gites, 
New York, 1,206,577 489 2,468 Seventh. 
Philadelphia, 1,000,000 593 1,427 Second. 
Brooklyn, 566,663 285 1,988 Fifth. 
Chicago, 508,185 255 1,973 Fourth. 
Boston 362,839 218 1,778 Third. 
Cincinnati, 255,139 204 1,253 First. 
San Francisco, 233,959 95 2,462 Sixth. 
New Orleans, 216,090 50 4,328 Eighth. 

WHAT WAS DISCOVERED BY 

Vitus Behring ? Jobn Cabot ? 

Samuel Champlain ? John C, Fremont ? 

Christopher Columbus ? Sir John Franklin ? 


Sir Alexander McKenzie ? 


Fernando De Soto ? 
William Penn ? 


Fernando Magellan ? 
Henry M. Stanley ? ° Elisha Kent Kane ? 


Francisco Cordova ? David Livingstone ? 
Bartholomew Diaz ? Eric ? 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who conetitate the House of Lords and House of Commons ? 
— C. W. S., Ansonia. 


— To whom does the historical sobriquet, ‘‘ The Great Captain,”’ 


apply ? SMALL CAPTAIN. 
— Can any of your readers tell me the meaning of “ True 
Blue” ? ENQUIRER. 


— To ‘‘Specie’’: Latin Union coinage. Its unit of coinage is 


the franc, MINT, Washington. 
— Can you give mea list of the late Prime Ministers of Eng- 
land ? S. T. B., Minneapolis. 


— Can you tell me if school children are permitted to vote for 


the National Flower ? ALPS. 
Yes; there is ‘‘ no limit regarding age, sex, race, or condition of 
servitude.’’—[ Ep. 


— In the political discussions of the ‘‘ Treasury Surplus” I have 
seen references to the “‘Sarplus of ’36.”” What is meant by this ? 
I can find no explanation of it in any book I cam command. - 


— To “Teacher”: The group of objects usually classed as the 
seven wonders of this continent are: Niagara Falls; Yellowstone 
Park; Mammoth Cave; the Cafions and Garden of the Gods, Col- 
orado; the Giant Trees, California; the Natural Bridge, Virginia ; 
and the Yosemite Valley. OxI0. 


— Please tell me the exact location of the Scylla and Charybdis 
so often mentioned in ancient and modern literature. SAXON. 

Seylla is a rocky cape on the western coast of South Italy, just 
at the northern entrance to the Straits of Messina. Oharybdis 
(modern name Galofgro) is a celebrated whirlpool in the Straita of 
Messina, nearly opposita the entrance ta the harbor of Messina, 


avigation la very dangerous, —[ ED, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ee to be voted for Thursday morning. The sub- 

a District Supervision 
was taken up by Supt. G.” W. Weiss, of Schaylkill Coanty. 
The speaker thought that there should be a district po 
ordinate to the county superintendent, for every forty schools in 
each county. These supervisors should visit each school ovce per 
month, the length of each visit being one half day. He should 
make monthly reports to the school boards and to the county super- 
intendent, and should be held strictly accountable for the results in 
the schools under him. The purpose of the paper, the speaker 
said, was not to define the functions of the office, but to arouse sen- 
timent in its favor. The district supervisors would promote dis- 
trict institutes. This proposed officer is absolutely essential ; it is 
the “‘ missing’ link in our educational system. We plead for closer 
supervision. 

Supt. H. C. Brenneman, of York County, referred to the diffi- 
culties in the way of superintendents of large counties. In the 
speaker's county there are 430 teachers, and in the rural districts 
only six months’ school. Of these 430 teachers, one fourth are 
beginners, with no training, and owing to the number of schools, 
one half of these inexperienced teachers are not visited by the su- 
perintendent until near the close of the year. This is not proper 
supervision, but it is the best that can be done under the circum- 
stances. It is not possible for the county superintendent to visit the 
schools more once per year, and then he can spend but three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour in each school. We must, there- 
fore, have local supervision. It will take the place of the city 
training schools. The district superintendent should be merely 
supplementary to the work of the county superintendent. 

Discussion. 

Prof. John Collier, of Homestead, opened the discussion, and re- 
ferred to the present law permitting townships having 5,000 or 
more inhabitants to have [superintendents of theirown. Alleghany 
County has now two subordinate supervisors who receive for their 
services $1,400 per year each. If graded schools in small boroughs 
nae eset principals, how much more do ungraded country 
schools. 

Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster County, said: When we refer 
to closer supervision we mean intelligent, practical, and rational su- 
pervision. We must have the interest and approbation of the 
public. It must be supported by the will of the people. We must 
educate the public sentiment, and get it with us on this question. 
The supervisor should correct the errors of the teachers. Convince 
the public that closer supervision is to give better training to teach- 
ers, and they will approve. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Industrial Education 


was discussed by Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., of the Kutztown 
Normal School. The Doctor referred to the fact that when they 
began to teach sewing in the Philadelphia Industrial School, 60 per 
cent. of the girls did not know how to thread a needle, and said 
that in the high school at Toledo, O., the girls are taught to make 
their own commencement dresses. By a provision in the will of 
the late Stephen Girard, every boy in Girard College is required to 
learn Spanish and to learn a trade.~ By this far-sighted policy of 
the old merchant, these boys are now fitted to carry on the immense 
trade with Mexico and South America. The apprentice system is 
dead. In Girard College a model is first presented to the boy, and 
he is required to make a working drawing from that, and then, the 
model being removed, he makes another model from the drawing. 

It is not sufficient to show that manual training cultivates sense- 
perception, judgment, etc. If it cannot be shown to give a culture 
different from that obtained in any other way, then it has no peda- 
gogical standing at all. We will look at the subject from the 
standpoint of modern physiological psychology. Every center of 
the brain has a certain kind of work todo. If physical exercise be 
omitted, the parts of the brain governing those movements do not 
develop. This is why so many of our great men are from the 
country,—from the farm, where they had the benefits of physical 
exercise. From the ethical standpoint, man is one third intellect 
and two thirds will. The will is the central object in education. 
The country boy has an advantage over the city boy. The first 
thing a boy does is for self. The country boy must deny himself, 
and is thus lifted to the second plane of will development, The 
will does not reach its full development until it habitually chooses 
the right and calls up all the resources to carry it out. 

The classics are the studies which give the greatest knowledge of 
human nature, and are therefore of the greatest importance. 
Next to Latin and Greek, manual training gives you to see what is 
in man. But there is danger of sticking too long to the concrete 
and individual concept,—go on to the abstract, to the general, to the 
universal. Give me the clumsy boy who can think in the abstract, 
and of him I will make the great engineer. 


Primary Methods 


were discussed by Miss Anna J. McCormick, of Philadelphia. 
The ideas received in early childhood are longest retained in the 
memory. The school should be made interesting, so that children 
shall not creep ‘‘like snails, unwillingly to school.’’ One of the 
first lessons should be a lesson in numbers. Train the eye to dis- 
tinguish numbers quickly at sight. When the child has learned 
numbers as wholes, and is familiar with the signs, he should be 
taught the parts. Do not hurry the child. Lead the child to in- 
vestigate for himself. The secret of learning is to learn one thing 
ata time. Repeat often. The cultivation of the attention as an 
intellectual habit is one of the best ways to train the memory. 
Every lesson is a language lesson. The true secret of all good dis- 
cipline is to keep the child employed. 

The report of the Auditing Committee showed a balance of $142 
in the treasury. 
paper in memory of Superintendent Bodenhorn, of Lebanon 
County, who died March 4, was read by his successor, and remarks 
were made by Hon. Henry Houck, deputy state superintendent. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening seesion “‘ Industrial Education as a Prevention of 
Crime,’’ was considered by Major R. W. McClaughry, superin- 
tendent of the Huntingdon Reformatory. Prior to 1880 the census 
reports of prisoners in the United States were incomplete, but they 
show that in 1860 there were 607 convicted felons to each million of 

pulation. In 1870 there were 853 felons to the million of popu- 
ation, and in 1880 the number of felons in each million had ggea 
to 1,169. The ratio of prisoners to the population in 1880 was 
pearly four times as great as it was thirty years before. : There are 
pow 58,809 convicted felons and 18,468 additional juvenile convicts, 
making in all nearly 80,000 persons suffering imprisonment for fel- 
onies. The cost for police duties and for court expenses in the ar- 
rest and conviction of these criminals is $50,000,000 annually, 


Of the 500,000 criminals in the United States, one third are 
under twenty-one years of age, and more than one half are under 
twenty-two years. ranks are thus seen to be recruited from 
the boys who should be in attendance at our public schools. This 
is the greatest argument for compulsory education. The average 
age of the 106 convicts in the Huntingdon Reformatory is eighteen 
years. Twenty of these 106 cannot read or write, while 72 more 
may be classed as illiterate. But two of the 106 have ever advanced 
as high as the high achool. Less than one fifth of one per cent. of 
the crime in the United States is committed by educated persons. 
Thus it will be seen that education diminishes crime. Idleness is 
one of the most potent causes of crime. The schools and reforma- 
tories must take up the work neglected at home. The schools 
must do the preventive work. No reform will accomplish anything 
which has not in it the elements of honest, intelligent work. The 
mind must be developed, The habit of industry and the pride of 
—- self-supporting must be instilled. The labor must be pro- 

ve. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


The School Principal 


was the subject of the paper read by Prin. G. D. M. Eckels, of the 
Shippensburg State Normal School. The speaker defined the 
duties of the principal, among which not the least is to awaken 


—_— interest in the schools; to arouse educational enthusiasm. 
0 educate the children is to educate the people along with them. 

Supt. J. A. Myers, of Mifflin County, thought that supervision was 
one of the fundamentals of success in graded schools. Borough 
principals scarcely ever have sufficient time for the necessary su- 
pervision. The matter of supervision cannot be made too emphatic. 
fhe second duty of a principal is executive. He should havea 
voice in the selection of subordinate teachers. In his relations to 
his teachers, the principal should study their weaknesses. He and 
his teachers should be a unit. He should hold teachers’ meetings, 
and should direct his teachers to the needed professional reading. 
He must have the power and the willingness to lead. He should 
have the power to inspire his teachers avd pupils to lofty aims and 
high aspirations. . 

The next paper read was, ‘‘ The Present Condition of the Com- 
mon School: Teachers’ Vacation, and How to Improve It,” by 
Prof. D. M. Sensenig, of West Chester Normal School. Modern 
educators tell us that there is no calling so high and so worthy to 
rank as a learned profession as that of teaching. Let us look atthe 
statistics in our state. In 1888 there were, exclusive of Phila- 
delphia, 21,028 teachers, whose average age was twenty-five years. 
Fifteen per cent. of this number had no experience; 35 per cent. 
had taught more than five years; 50 per cent. had taught fom one 
to five years; while only one and one tenth per cent. were col- 
lege graduates. Forty-three per cent. began to teach with no prep- 
aration beyoud that acquired in the common schools; eight and 
one tenth per cent. had attended normal schools; 63 per cent. hold 
provisional certificates. The average experience of the 21,000 
teachers was four years of eight months each. There is a steady 
substitution of females for males in the teaching force. The aver- 
age length of term in 1888 was 7.17 months, and the average salary 
$35 per month. 

A notable fact is that those employed for more than the average 
term receive more than the average salary, thus showing that those 
districts which have the longest terms pay the best salaries. Teach- 
ing cannot be made a life profession. The speaker advocated the 
following changes: Raise the minimum term to eight months, and 
fix by Jaw the minimum salary at $50 per month. Let the state 
furnish the echool funds. A tax of one mill on the property in the 
state, added to the present state appropriation, would make a 
school fund of $6,300,000, Prohibit from teaching all those who have 
not attended a normal school for at least one year. Do away with the 
bounty of fifty cents per week, and give normal juniors $50, as now 
to seniors. Abolish all professional and permanent certificates. 
Let normal juniors be given certificates good for two years. Have 
normal graduates examined by a state board of examiners. Grad- 
uate no one at the normals who has not taken the normal junior 
course and has taught one or two years. Permit none but nor- 
mal school pupils to teach. Remove all the purely academic stu- 
dents from the normals, 

General Discussion. 

Dr. Geo. M. Philips thought that the key note is low salaries, 
Until we raise the salaries we cannot secure permanent teachers. 
A few years ago the speaker had occasion to look the matter up, 
and found that 2291 teachers received less than $125 per year, while 
1000 of these received less than $100 per year. The average sala- 
ries decrease from year to year. 

Dr. R. K. Beubrle, Lancaster: ‘‘Some things can be done, 
some cannot be done. As long as so many of the teachers are fe- 
males, many of whom we are so anxious to have change their vocation, 
we cannot have a permanent profession. ‘Teachers should improve 
themselves, and add to their income by authorship. There are 
teachers who are overpaid. Some teachers should pay a fine for 
being permitted to teach. Teachers should be paid according to 
the work done.’’ 

Dr. George L. Maris, Philadelphia: ‘‘ It is the duty of each 
teacher to improve the condition of just one teacher. The teacher 
should make his services so valuable that the people cannot get 
along withont him, and the salary will take care of itself, Dr. 
Magill was right when he said that teachers should be edacated out 
of the profession as well as for the profession.’”’ é 

Hon. J. Q. Stewart: ‘‘ We must educate the people. There is 
no other business or vocation in which so mueh is given for so little 
return. In Pennsylvania there are $4,000,000 invested in school 
property, while there are $10,000,000 invested in the wholesale and 
retail liquor business. 15,000 bartenders receive $8,000,000 sala- 
ries; 21,000 teachers receive less than $6,000,000. We need to edu- 
cate the editors too. The city papers give a page to the brutal ex- 
hibition near New Orleans, and a finger’s length account of this 
meeting. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The last session of the Association was given up to reports of 
committees and to a general discussion of 
Needed Legislation. = 
Among those suggested were Revision of the School Laws; a law 
fixing the minimum salary; requiring apparatus, and changing the 


ode for taxation for schoul pur 
the joint associations of Maryland 


and Delaware, and the secretary was instructed to reply. 
Resolutions. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows : ; . 

1. Recommending that the Governor aid Johnstown in getting 
its schools in readiness to open in the fall. ; 

2. Recommending Altoona, Reading, Greensburg, Wilkes Barre, 
and the Indiana Normal, = their exhibits, especially of manual 
training, clay modelling, and sewing. 

2, Reaffirming the resolution of last year in regard to industrial 


education. 
Congratulating the educationel interests of the state on the 


from 


The people must be tazed to raise thie vaet sum to protest sooiety 
the eviminal classes, 


apaased atate appropriation, thanking the ature for the same, 


to 
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and affirming it as the desire of the association that this increase be 
used in raising the standard of the schools. 


6. Th 1 resolution of thanks. 
the memory of Supt. W. B. Bodenhorn, 


eceased. 
» Election of Officers. 
The committee on elections reported the following officers elected 
for the ensuing year. ; 
"President M. McNeal, Dauphin County. 
Vice-Presidents.—G. W. Weiss and Sarah H. Gilbert. 
Secretary.—J. P. MeCaskey, Lancaster. 
Treasurer.—D. S. Keck, Berks County. 
Ticket Agent.—J. F. Sickle, Philadelphia. 
Executive H. Hagus, T. A. 
Snyder, A. G. C. Smith, and M. J. Bree 
"Enrolling Committee. —James Bevan, J. W. Elliot, J. W. Hoff- 
man, Charles Davis, L. B. Landis. 
President-elect McNeal was introduced and made a short address, 
the association sang the doxology, and the benediction having been 


pronounced, the association was declared adjourned. 
Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


OHIO TEACHERS. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION OF THE STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Association opened its session at 9 a. m. on Tuesday, July 
2, in the First Congregational Church of Toledo, meeting as usual 


in two departments. 
A good number of teachers were present when Professor Hol- 


brook, of Lebanon,’ chairman of the Executive Committee, called 
the Superintendents’ Section to order, and the divine benediction 
was invoked by Dr. Findlay, of Zanesville. Professor Holbrook, 
after expressing the thanks of the Association for the ger eros hos- 
pitality of the citizens, introduced Supt. E. B, Cox, of Xonia, as 
president of the section, who proceeded to deliver the inaugural 
address. After expressing his appreciation of the honor shown 
him in being chosen to a position he would have preferred should 
have fallen to one fond of writing inaugural addresses and directing 
conventional proceedings, he spoke on “‘ The Work of the Conven- 


tion’; 
Inaugural Address. 

I am a firm believer in graded schools, yet the classification of 
pupils according to capacity and advancement, and of prescribing a 
yearly course for all, necessarily is attended with complexity and 
difficulty. While almost every village has its graded schools, we 
can but ask, Are the results commensurate with our endeavors ? 
Do the masses think ? Has their training in thexe schools of which 
we are so proud quickened their perception ? Have they developed 
intellectually and morally, or bas originality been dwarfed and sup- 
planted by a willingness to rest upon some one else? I think 
you will agree with me that the masses have no spontaneity of 
effort, no set purpose to take hold upon apy subject, whether for 
personal comfurt, or for political or even religious import; the 
masses are simply Jed. 

What a vast undertaking to classify children from refined homes, 
with their whol e infl , and those from homes where there 
is no guidance; children who are strovg, and thore the r verse; 
children who are well disposed, and those who are vicious; chil- 
dren who are alert, inquiring, easily guided, and those who are in- 
different and need inspiration and pusbing. A vast undertaking, 
and still it must be done, for it is admitted that class instruction, 
—in which, it has been asserted, the members learn more from each 
other than from their teacher,—is superior to individual instrac- 
tion; and it is the superior methods that we are after. 

The greatest criticism that can be made against modern teaching 
is, that pupils are given too much assistance, and left with too 
little of the spirit that attacks and masters difficulties with one’s 
own effort. I would that it could bs brought to the clear understand- 
ing of all teachers and parents, that it is a curse to the learner in 
any school to give him what he should get by his own labor. 


Discussion, 


The discussion which followed was opened by Prof. W. A. Clark, 
of Lebanon, who said: I thoroughly believe in the graded school 
system. Class discipline has been proven necessary, and class in- 
struction has proved the best instruction time and tiwe again. I 
believe in loose classification. A following of straight rules, rather 
than using intelligent inspection, will develop a treadmill system. 
Let each pupil work under the inspiration that each teacher can 
give, and do the best he can. The cry of the public, that our 
graded schools are machines and treadmills, is an ignorant one; the 
trouble is functiunal and not organic. We want teachers; liye 
men and women teachers, who are willing to work and swing in 
harmony with each other. 

Superintendent Bonebrake, of Athens, said: A trouble with us as 
teachers is, bowing down to the idol of knowledge. A teacher 
should be a student, and not a knowledge-box. The schovl aim is 
training of the higher sort. 

Superintendent Ellis, of Hamilton, called attention to the devel- 
opment of thought in the schoolroom. Teachers should develop 
go and thought, and not alone knowledge, in the schoolroom. 

© was not afraid of crushing out a teacher’s individuality, if that 
individuality leads him to do poor work, 

Professor Lewis, of Dayton, held that the pupil should be thor- 
oughly informed on the work of one grade before he was allowed 
to go on to the next. He believed in detail and routine work. 

Several others pariicipated in the discussion, which was closed by 
Hon. Jobn Hancock, state school commissioner. 


Country Schools, 


The next paper was that of Supt. H. M. Parker, of Elyria, upon 
Legislation for Country Schools.’ He traced the public 
system from its inception, and discussed briefly the most important 
legislation that has been in effect. Apparent defects in country 
schools were discussed. The chief remedy is the procuring of 
trained teachers. ‘his necessitates good normal schools. Most of 
the other states far surpass Ohio in this matter. A second remedy 
is the abolition of the sub-district and the establishment of townsbip 

8 of education. 

Supt. R. W. Mitchell, of Alpha; Dr. Johnson, of Avondale ; 
Prof. Warren Darst, of Ada; H. M. Mertz, of Steubenville, O, ; 
Hon. John Hancock, Professor Ellis, and others, participated in 
the discussion ; the general sentimest being against the township 
aystem of organization and in favor of the county superintendent 
system. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The afternoon session was d&lled to order at 2 p.m. After sing- 


, Supt. H. W. C ton, of Toledo, i 


by judge, 
agogue. 
this question, 


vigor and freshness for presentation here, and have selected me to 


i he Forum articles. To earnest men and women of this 
en ay a ae and progressive era, to those who believe that 
the public schools are the pledge of moral and intellectual freedom, 
and the bulwark of national liberty and perpetuity, this question 
will never become trite or antiquated. 


agree. Reading, writing, av 


speech. It is one of the absolute necessities of civilization. In the 
form; in the higher, to movement and rapidity. As composition, 
—thought expression,—writing furnishes the surest means of ac- 
quiring fluency and accuracy in the use of language ; and if there 
isa branch which demands special attention in our schools, it is the 
English language. Arithmetic has been greatly overrated as a 


practical and disciplinary stady. Mental arithmetic, a useful part 
of the science, had its day and went out. Many are glad to see it 
coming back with a more modest claim than of old. : Alligation, 
circulating decimals, ratio and proportion, compound interest, and 
the evolution of roots, should, if taught at all, be remanded to the 
highest grades, where they will affect as few pupils and waste as 
little time as possible. 

geography’’ says some one, ‘‘the less the better.’ I 
should say rather, the better than the less. But what shall be said 
of physical training, calisthenics, athletics, and physiology in con- 
nectiou with it, of morals and manners, drawing, manual training, 
elementary sciences, and of foreign and dead languages in the 
schools ? The question of moral training will never die so long as 
one great economic law pervades the affairs of men,—the law that 
national existence depends upon character, and this in turn upon 
the moral and religious culture of youth. 

An able paper entitled ‘* Promotions Without Stated Examina- 
tious’? was presented by G. A. Carnahan, Cincinnati, and called 
forth intere.ting discussion. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session, owing to the extreme heat, was not largely 
atiended. It was called to order at 8 o’clock; President Cox in 
the chair. 
Man with Two Brains. 

Prof. E. T. Nelson, of Delaware, read an eloquent and stirring 
paper entitled the ‘‘ Man with Two Brains.’’ The dualism of 
many of the organs in the human body is evident. We have two 
eyes, two ears, two lungs, etc. Im any case, the one member is 
capable of performing the functions of both if necessary. The pro- 
fessor gave instances illastvative of this, and said that the dualism 
of organs appears almost axiomatic, and yet the full force of the 
teaching is not appreciable. He then described the brain, illustra- 
ting by chart. He closed by asserting that he believed it possible 
te so edacate the brain that the organ could perform two separate 
functions at the same time. 


SEcoND DAY.—GENERAL SESSION, 


The commodious auditorium of the First Church was well filled 
when the Association proper was called to order, at 9 o’clock, by 
Prof. Allston Ellis, of Hamilton, the retiring president. After 
prayer and singing, Mayor Hamilton was introduced, and welcomed 
the visiting teachers in a hearty manner. Hon. John Hancock re- 
sponded for the Association, closing with the prophecy that Toledo 
would be talked of through the state as never before, and by a class 
of people who would bring it the highest honor. 


President’s Address. 


Supt. C. W. Bennett, of Piqua, the incoming president, was then 
introduced. He said: We have come to interchange experiences, 
to gain inspiration from debate, to reinforce right convictions, to 
change such as may be wrong, and to strengthen old bonds of good 
will, There is no work in this country so complex, demanding so 
much wisdom, forbearance, persistenca, and heroic faith, as the 
management of the American public schools,—no subject of more 
vital interest to the commonwealth, or to its government, than our 
system of free public instruction. 

The fature of this country is in the hands of its educators. We 
must expect radical changes in our educational policy. Immigra- 
tion is pouring in upon us its flood tide of opinion from other sys- 
tems of education, introducing new phases into social order. The 
spirit and essence of the age finds its motor force in the workshops, 
in the busy counting-room, and in the necessities of a rapidly- 
increasing population. All these conditions the schools of the 
future must consider, 

A proper code of ethics is necessary in school economy, to estab- 
lish the principles of right living. Allegiance to the civil Sabbath 
is a vital question of the hour. Intemperance, the greatest social 
question of the age, is upon the school, the church, the state. 
How to teach civies is also a live question before the American 
teacher. ‘Teach history as a living truth, appealing to thought, 
calculated to train patriotic sentiment. The study of our language 
is a source of great power. 

_ It is not the business of common schools to make men of profes- 
sion or trade, but men in general. No educational policy dare 
blending of the rational, the physical, the 
moral, for the healthful, vigorous wth of t - 
ically upon that of the 


Discussion, 
of Cambridge, who spoke chiefly in regard to the observance of the 


taught the evil effects of intemperance in a more complete manner. 
Industrial Education, 


Booth, of the Technical School, Cincinnati, who urged its necessity 
Europe. Reading, arithmetic, ete., are taught because of their 
and mind, is evident from the effect i i 
conditions ‘of the body, especially the 

bral functions, as proved by the experiments of celebrated brain 
movements are not confined wholly to the area indicated, but that 


d 

id : This is a well-worn interrogatory. It has been answere 

He said poet, a large portion of the area; and the one 
In spite of this the Executive Commi as decre bleed 
What shall the public schools teach ? still has enough proven ‘mation. ence it 

estiveness that escaped the that an increased flow of blood to the r e erase 
the and hands, must carry with it an increased supply e psychica 
area. 
thought is of great value from a mental standpoint, while mere 
play, with its reflexive movements, soon ceases to be educative. 


Handwork that requires attention and concentration of 


The lives of successful men indicate that the traiving of the 


: : agree hand in the performance of duties requiring intelligent muscular 
There are a few things upon which we t observing men, thoughtful, executive men. 

Reading is the else. The| Those thus trained recruit the ranks 
204 divi hat h ea nce of physical labor. 
nication between individuals second only to the power of vocal the oF dinary of ite 
: : : ] all the higher powers untrammeled in ‘the performance o: 
lower grades, special attention should be given to correctness of et ag nad Aly gner po 


The perfect per- 


Discussion. 


A discussion followed in which Superintendent Ellis, of Hanil- 
ton, was the first speaker. He considered that manual training 
and intellectual development did not go together. He objected 
not to manual training of itself, but to making it a part of public 
work. 

> a few earnest words in favor of manual training from Mr. 
H. C. Adams, of the Toledo High School, the discussion was con- 
tinued by Hon. John Hancock, who closed by calling upon Dr. 
Woodward, of St. Louis: He considered industrial training out of 
place in the public schools, but favored with his whole heart the 
establishment of manual training schools in connection with the 
public schools. They aimed to turn out a whole girl or boy, not a 
one-sided one, and neither a lawyer nor a mechanic. It, however, 
in no sense teaches a trade; the training is purely fundamental, 
and the all-around training there received turns out no other prod- 
uct but a boy. 

The president then announced the usual committees, after which 
the Association adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


This opened with a visit to the working rooms of the manual 
training schools, where for the inspection of the city’s guests the 
pupils and teachers were engaged in their daily pursuits. The 
skill shown by the pupils was a surprise to many of the Association, 
and the exhibition was successful in every way. 


Methods in Civics. 


At about 3 o’clock the Association gathered for the afternoon 
session in the high school building. 

The first paper read was by Superintendent Shawan, of 
Mount Vernon, on ‘Special Methods in Civics,’’ One of 
the most noticeable traits of the typical American is his 
intense enthusiasm for his native land. ‘Lhis will all be needed to 
oppose the growing forces of anarchism and communism. But the 
glowing enthusiasm characteristic of our youth must be supple- 
mented by the serious investigation of our national manhood. We 
have no ranks in ecciety. It is important that every child should 
be fitted for citizen's duties. Our schools should instil love for 
parents, regard for old age, and respect for those in autherity. 
Government being ‘‘a divine institution,’’ must bave its origin in 
rev rence for God. Take away this reverence for God and his 
word, and anarchy wi! as surely follow as twilight and midnight 
succeed the setting sun. With such an ivflux of foreigners, coustant 
effort is necessary to preserve intact our civil institutions. Europe 
is loaded down with standing armies; our real standing army is 
a body of teachers, who command a thousand forts all over our 
land. The study of our national biography is one of the greatest 
beneficial influences upon the life and character of our young 
people. To live with a great and good man in his biography, is to 
think his thoughts, imbibe his spirit, and imitate his noble acta, 

An objective method of teaching civics would be to organize the 
school into a township or county, and elect the usual officers in the 
proper way, making distinction between those who are elected and 
those who are appointed. By holding imitative conventions and 
nominating officers, the manner in which candidates are brought 
before the people may be illustrated. 

A wholesome sentiment should be created in favor of honest 
voting. It is suggested that some initiatory ceremony be required 
when a young man reaches his majority, not only pledging him to 
support the Constitution, but putting him under oath never to sell 
his vote, never to buy the vote of another, and always to regard 
any one engaged in such traffic as an enemy to his country. If a 
strong sentiment is created among the young against the indiserim- 
inate admission of foreigners, it may develop into a law requiring 
a higher standard of character on the part of those who wish to 
make their home with us. 

In place of the regular evening session the teachers enjoyed an 
excarsion to Preeque Isle, moonlight rides on the steamer Evening 
Star, and visits to places of amusement in the city. 


TuirD Day.—MOoORNING SESSION. 


After prayer by Dr. Hayden, of the Western Reserve, Hon. Jobn 
Hancock, of Columbus, gave a memorial sketch of Dr. Eli T. 
Tappan. It was filled with expressions of appreciation of his lofty 
purposes in life, aud his devotion to his chosen profession. 

Dr. Hancock was followed by Dr. E. E. White, Dr. W. H. Ven- 
able, Miss Margaret Sutherland, and Messrs. R. W. Stevenson, A. 
B. Johnson, R. H. Holbrook, and Dr. Alston Ellis, who contrib- 
uted words of praise and appreciation of Dr. Tappan’s noble char- 
acter. Dr. White said: ** He loved the truth, he lived in the 
truth, he died in faith in the truth.’’ 

A tribute to the memory of Principal M. S. Campbell was read 
by Supervisor E. T. Moulton, of Cleveland. 

Supt. L. W. Day, of Cleveland, followed with a few words of 


The discussion which followed was opened hy Supt. O. T. Corson, | hearty appreciation. 


In place of the report of the commitee on the “‘ Relations of the 


Christion Sabbath. He also recommended that children should be | Institutions of Secondary and Higher Education Within Our State,”’ 


which was expected from Dr, E. E. White, Prof. H. C. Kiog read a 


paper on ey Lange 0 He Ley with the relation of the college and 
_ 4 : . school, an grou at the latter should offer efficient 
Industrial Education’ was the topic discussed by Supt. E. R. prepara: tion - the former. It was not calle. bat ened 'to a 

compromise of the important tion, by havi make 
for enabling Americans to compete with the skilled laborers from | their requirements wa a to Pony high cles atioeee™ 


_ After the discussion of Mr. King’s paper, Mrs. D. L. Williams, 


value primarily as bread-and-butter winners secondaril i 
: r ers, y aselements|of Delaware, president of the Ohio T. ’s Readi i 
of higher culture. The close relation existing between hand, brain, | called to the pom The asthe andl tema of pony of 
owing a membership of over one thousand t ty-five 
Diagrams were used in illastrating the localization of the cere-|of whom had their of this 


anatomists. In the explanation it was shown that some of = — were present, and received their diplomas from the presi- 


At the close of the session resolutions of to the memory 


notably the case with the arm, 


in some cases the whole cortex is moro or less involved. This islof Mrs. Luey W. H ‘ 
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July 11, 1889. 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 77 


AFTERNOON SEssION. | 


The principal feature of this session was the annual address mad 
e 
by Dr. W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati. This stirred the audience 
as did nothing else during the convention. . His flashes of wit were 
keen, yet his remarks were full of sense and sympathy. One of 
the leading poiots touched upon was the written examination, a 
subject which has often excited discussion at the convention. Dr. 
Venable threw his influence decidedly against it, and portrayed its 
absurdities vividly. 
— following are notable in the report of the Committee on Res- 
utions : 
Resolved, That we re-affirm and emphasize our conviction that the 
genera) provisions of what is known as the “Albaugh bill” are sound 
= practice, aed we pledge ourselves 
earnes rsistent e 

ved, at we recognize as an important step i 

the recent legislation relative to compulsory 


Election of Officers. 

The nominating committee reported as follows : 

President—L. W. Day, Cleveland. 

Vice-presidenis —-H. W. Crompton, Toledo; O. F. Corson, Cam- 
bridge: Martha J. Maltby, Norwalk; G. A. Carnahan, Cincinnati; 
Anna M. Osgood, Columbus. | 

Secretary—J. P. Sharkey, Eaton. 

Treasurer—J. A. Shawav, Columbus. ; 
ve Committee—C, S. Fay, Wyoming ; J. W. Zellar, 


Executi 
Findlay. 

Members Board of Control—Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle; War- 
ren Darst, Ada; B. T. Dial, Batavia; H. N. Mertz, Steubenville; 
Charles Haupert. New Philadelphia. 

The Association passed resolutions of thanks to the citizens of 
Toledo and others who had aided in the success of the convention. 


The committee the i , i 
on president’s address made the following 


“* How can the organization and work of this Association be made | b 


more effective in promoting educational interests ?’’ L. H. Clark, 
Miss Grace Darling, J. T. Flavin. 

** What can the Association do to 
a higher code of professional ethics 2”? J. W. Livingston, Miss 
Margaret Conklin, R. B. Dadgeon. 

The committee on nominations the following names : 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Harriet C. Magee, A. J. Clough, Miss 
Ellen Jones. 

Secretary—Wm. J. Desmond. 

Treasurer—G. W. Reigle. 

Executive Committee—Albert Hardy, W. H. Beach, W. J. Brier, 
A. J. Smith, Mrs. Ada Ray Cooke. 

On the first formal ballot, Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, was elected president of the Association. 


the establishment of 


Turrp Day. 


The first paper of Wednesday morning was by Harriet C. Magee, 
of the Oshkosh Normal School, upon ‘‘ Form Study and Drawing : 
their Office in Education.’ The speaker took the ground that 
certain type forms should be studied first, and the pupil should de- 
velop variations from their modelling in clay, and subsequent draw- 
ing of objects studied may form a basis for developing power of 
thought on the part of the child. 

Prof. W. R. Hemmenway then detailed the results of manual 
and industrial training in various cities of the United States. 

The papers were earnestly discussed, new members were enrolled, 
and the Association adjourned. 

In place of the afternoon session a most enjoyable ride was given 
to the members by the citizens. The celebrated springs and other 
places of interest were visited, a large part of the time being spent 


The time and place of holding the next meeting will be decided|at the State Industrial School, where a generous collation was 


ter report o treasurer and the singing of the doxol 
the Association adjourned. 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Association held its annual meeting at Waukesha, July 1, 2, 
and 3. After an address of welcome by Col. H. M. Enos, Dr. E. 
E. White addressed the Association on ‘‘ The Vuty of the Hour.’’ 
He said: Two forces are found in the nature of the child,—reason 
and conscience on the one hand ; on the other, animal appetites. On 
these forces hang all the issues of life, determining whether it shall 
be one of honor and beneficence or one of shame. The fact that 
great capabilities in the life and heart of the child may be perverted, 
affords the strongest plea for the proper training of its powers. 


The father and mother are God’s vicegerents on earth, and can 
never abdicate their authority or their responsibility to the state. 
Since each child is a citizen of the state,*he is entitled to full pro- 
tection from vicious neighbors and complete enjoyment of his rights. 
Only one of two positions can be taken on the question of the right 
of the state to educate the child: (1) That the state has no right 
to educate the child, relegating his training to the church; (2) that 
the state has the right to teach anything. Why should the state 
teach ? (I.) As a matter of military defence ; (IL.) to secure indus- 
trial progress ; (II1.) that the state may survive. ‘* When liberty is 
lost, she is buried in the tomb of public intelligence. 


Srconp Day. 


The following are the names of the committees appointed by the 
president : 

On Enrollment—T. B. Pray, O. E. Wells, W. S. Axtell. 
on —— D. Harvey, O. R. Larsen, Miss Margaret 

osford. 

On Honorary Membership—W. H. Beach, P. Hewett, Miss Della 
Blodgett. 

On Nominations—L. H. Clark, C. L. H r, S. A. Hooper. 

On Distribution of President’s Address—S, Y. Gillan, Dwight 
Kinney, H. L. Terry. 

On Finance—W. M. Pond, C. W. Cabeen, E. E. Beckwith. 

President Albert Hardy, of La Crosse, was listened to attentively. 
He said that meetings of associations should be made more vala- 
able. Changes in president and executive committee are too fre- 
quent to secure continuity in work. He commended the securing of 
competitive essays, and condemned as unprofessional the haste of 
teachers in applying for positions not yet declared vacant. 

Miss Grace Darling, of the Oshkosh Normal School, thought the 
teacher should recognize the philosophical continuity underlying all 
historical work, and should, in all possible ways, encourage the self- 
activity of the pupil. 

In the absence of Mr. Long, Mr. P. H. Hewett then spoke, his 
chief thought being that there should be a more general study of 
literature in the lower grades. Interest pupilsin the personal his- 
tory of the authors studied; strive to arouse attention by assigning 
parts of good works for committing to memory, asking and receiving 
questions, studying effect of works on national development. 

At the afternoon session, ‘ Play as an Educational Factor ’’ was 
the topic diseussed by Mr. Burch. He described the gymnastic 
apparatus used in his school, and held that its proper use would 
result in greater mental, moral, and physical strength. 

President Albert Salisbury stood almost alone in his defence of 
two sessions of the Association each year. The summer session in- 
terferes with extra state and local meetings. 

Dr. Stearns, Professor Gillan, Miss Conklin, and President Albee 
took part in the discussion. With the expectation that local sum- 
mer meetings would be held, it was decided to hold but one session 
next year. 

President Parker, for the committee on recent legislation, showed 
that many valuable measures affecting the schools been passed. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler made a special report on legislation affect- 
ing (a) Summer School of Science, () School for Feeble Minded, 
(c) Swamp Land Sales. . 

At the evening session, held at the Fountain Spring House, Rev. 
J. H. Crooker plead for the recognition of the value of intellectual 
pursuits in American life. He decried the Philistine spirit which 
pervades our national life. 


served. This pleasant entertainment closed a session which was 
voted by all as profitable and pleasurable. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, of New York, discussed ‘‘ Manual 
Training in the Public School.’”’ Pedagogic ideas and systems must 
adapt themselves to the changing environments. Education has 
always borne an intimate relation to life. All education is for 
practical use. The advocates of a purely literary training uphold 
it because it prepares for what they term the higher life. Teach- 
ers are too conservative. Investigation and thought will prove that 
the duties of the teacher will be lightened and his power increased 
by introducing manual training. Manual training, from the 
teacher’s standpoint, means teaching of things instead of names of 
things; it means investigation instead of reporting others’ investi- 
gations; it means creation instead of mere imitation. It satisfies 
the children’s desire for activity, and trains their executive or doing 
power through hand and eye. Realities are hereby brought into 
education. The psychologic principle is to proceed from the con- 
crete to the abstract. pupil feels and measures real things. 
Delight in labor is one of the sources of true happiness, and as the 
great majority of those who attend the public schools will have to 
labor, it becomes the daty of teachers to aid in forming those hab- 
its which will make them appreciate that labor is dignified and 
noble. We also recognize the intimate relation of body and mind 
in such a course of training. Manual training, which I hope to be 
understood includes drawing, is necessary on the natural ground 
that the ‘‘ whole boy should go to school.’’ The object of the teach- 
er’s work is to make moral men, and as an aid to the upbuilding of 
character, manual training will be found invaluable. ‘The majority 
of children leave school before 12 years of age. The parents do 
not see that the learning of dates prepares their children for life. 
If the school is a place where all the faculties are developed 
and trained, parents will then not be so eager to withdraw chil- 
dren from the school. ~ 

In Germany the public system of education includes real-schulen 
gewerb-schulen, forestry schools, ete. In Norway and Sweden, with 
remarkable success, hand-work is introduced into the schools ; in Paris 
manual training has been most successful, Wherever in our land 
it has been introduced, it has won on its merits native supporters ; 
and in the city of New York the number of schools in which man- 
ual training is taught will be much increased next year. In Eng- 
land the commission has been sitting for many years investigating 
the problem, and the end will be that it will be incorporated in the 
public schools. 

The discussion of Dr. Leipziger’s paper was opened by Institute 
Conductor Isaac H. Stout, of Geneva. He said that the schools 
should teach the children what they cannot learn at home. Ila 
the rural echools, indeed, nearly all the children were accus- 
tomed to the use of tools at home, and received manual trainiog 
outside of the school. In the small towns the case was the same. 
There was a better excuse for manual training in the schools in the 
cities, where the children did not learn the use of tools at bome. 
He held that there was not a popular demand for any industrial 
training in the schools, beyond drawiog and form construction. He 
said that American workmen were superior to Europeans, because 
they did not have industrial education in their schools. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, briefly addressed the convention, 
and in the course of his remarks stated that the National Educa- 
tional Association had its inception in Brooklyn. He invited the 
delegates present to attend the annaal meeting at Nashville. 

Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, addressed the conven- 
tion on the topic, ‘‘ The Kindergarten, Drawing, and Manual 
Training as related to Each Other."’ He said: 

If manual training is not education in ite broadest sense, I want 
nothing to do with it. All education, I believe, is good only so 
far as it is practical. The great trouble arises from the fact that the 
subject has been brought before the public in a fragmentary way. 
The kindergarten, drawing, and musical training, all were intended 
to develop the pupils in the broadest sense. All of the education in 
the past had been purely intellectual. Education should begin in 
the development and training of the perceptive powers. The 
pupil should be taught to appreciate the universe through the use of 
his senses. It was through the senses that the kindergarten Yevel- 
oped all of the powers of the child. The one great argument for 


manual training in the primary schools was that it developed 
ceptive powers. The ultimate end of all education should tae 
ring man into right relations with his environment, both natural 
and intellectual. This is the whole philosophy of the kindergarten. 
The whole current of edacational growth for the past two centuries 
has been in the direction of the methods of manual training and the 
kindergarten. The philosophy of Bacon was the foundation of the 
new method. The whole purpose and scope of educational methods 
must be transformed by the new system. This is an industrial 
age, and it is its glory that industry is honored. It is not the object 
of industrial schools to make carpenters and blacksmiths, but to 
make men and women. There are but two questions before the 
people, and they are the education of the people and the organiza- 
tion of labor. These subjects agitate all nations. 

The discussion was opened by C. W. Bardeen, of the School Bul- 
letin, of Syracuse. Mr. Bardeen did not approve of industrial edu- 
cation, but he believed that in ten years it would be generally 
adopted in the schools. He did not believe that the schools unfitted 
the boys for active life. 

Dr. Bradley, of Minneapolis, followed Mr. Bardeen. He said 
that manual training was a success ia his city. rief remarks were 
made by others, and the session was adjourned. 


AFTERNOON, 


The state exhibition of drawing, modelling, and other school work 
drew crowds to the Pratt Institute all through the afternoon. 
Oa the sixth floor of the main building was the department of 


hygiene and home nursing. There were invalids’ cots, tables on 
which were bandages, splints, and the other appliances for the use of 
nurses, while from the walls depended sketches instructive of their 
proper uses. On the same floor were the cooking schoolrooms, and 
the advanced work of the art department. In the former were 
specimens of the cooking laid on snowy napkins, and in the latter 
pen and ink crayon sketches, and studies in oil and water colors, 
all of which spoke volumes for the painstaking manner in which 
they had been executed. 

On the fifth floor were the museum with its wealth of minerals 
and other collections, and technical art and embroidery departments. 
Here too, was seen the handiwork of careful students. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was that found on the fourth 
floor, where the work of the less advanced students was displayed. 
Mechanical drawings were to be found all carefully executed, while 
the specimens of wood carving and clay modelling, particularly the 
work of the young ladies, called forth no little praise. 

The designs for wall paper and carpets were also exhibited on this 
floor. The third floor was devoted to domestic sciences, such as 
dressmaking, plain and fancy sewing and millinery ; and the samples 
of work displayed were of an excellent quality. Stenography and 
typewriting are also taught in rooms on this floor. 

In the new addition which is now being finished, and which is 
known as the Mechanics’ Art Buildiog, is the state exhibit, in which 
were specimens of the different branches of work from schools 
throughout the state. After the classrooms had been inspected, the 
silk department was visited. Here Professor John Dean exhibited 
the methods by which silk is produced and prepared for weaving. 
He showed the hatching of insects, their growth and development, 
the raw material after being taken from the cocoon, its preparation 
for working into silk, and the different uses it is put to for sewio 
and weaving purposes, and finally the finished garments. A brane 
showing the lodgement of about 200 cocoons from Public School No. 
15, as prepared by the pupils, is an interesting part of this exhibit, 
while the tables set apart for the display of fabrics are covered with 
every manner of garments attractive to the eye and rich in texture, 

The foundry work room, carpenter shop, tool room, turning de- 
partment, ete, were also inspected. A luncheon for 2,000 was 
served ia the recitation rooms, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Prof. Ephraim Miller, of the University of Kansas, has lately 
been visiting with Prof. W. G. Raymond, of the University of 
California. The latter was a pupil of the former in days gone by. 

The city and ¢ounty treasurer of San Francisco estimated a sur- 
plus in the general fund, and thinks a transfer may be made to the 
school fund, to provide for the payment of teachers’ salaries for 
May and June. 

At a meeting of the San Francisco Board of Education, held a 
few days ago, a report in favor of allowing teachers’ salaries for 
June was adop 

The last legislature appropriated $200,000 for the establishment 
of a reform school for javenile offenders. It is to be located at 
Whittier, Los Angeles County, and will accommodate about 400 
scholar. 

The Pomona Board of Education will call an election to vote 
upon the question of issuing $25,000 bonds for a new schoolhouse 
there. The census shows that there are nearly 500 children of 
school age who have not attended school for want of accom- 
modations. 

At the last examination of applicants in Oakland, there were two 
grammar school course, three grammar grade, and nine primary 
grade certificates issued. 

Tha commencement exercises of Notre Dame College, Marys- 
ville, were held on the 27th ultimo. Twelve gold medals were 
awarded to as many deserving students. 


NEW YORK, 


Miss Celia Ford, of the Syracuse High School, has been elected 
principal of the West Das Moines High School, at asalary of $1,500. 

Mr. Wiggin, who has had charge of the Fayetteville schools, the 
past year,{freturns to Massachusetts for work. 

The grammar school priacipals of Syracuse are to receive an 
additional hundred dollars for their services the coming year. 

Mr. King is to be the successor of Mr. Badger at Marcellus. 

Mr. Patterson, of Westfield, has accepted the superintendency at 
Colorado Springs, and his position at Westfield is to be filled by 
Mr. Taylor, of Sherman. 

Mr. Tyler, of Liverpool, leaves teaching for the law, and his 
place is to be supplied by Mr. M. C. Sharp, formerly principal in 
the same town. 

After a two years’ service at Chittenango Mr. Wood goes to 


Chatham. 


New Psychology, Practical Tendency. 


By JAMES W. BALDWIN, Proressor 1n Lake Forest UNIVERSITY, ILL. 
Teachers interested are invited to address the publishers at once. 


Ready in September. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d St., New York, 
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MEW | >ITON Recent Publications. 
NEW ENGLAND. . GENERAL EPITOME. Some 
7, inciifSive.] 
At the annual school meeting in Rutland, last 
week, it was voted to proceed at once to the erec-| — Woolen mills burned at Biagueee, Memoires de Saint Simon. . . , : Suplees A C Armstrong & Son, N Y ‘> 
tion of another schoolhouse to relieve the present| — Death of ex-Congressman Rice, of Minnesota. | Treneh on Words. % 
ded condition of the village schools. The| — Slight earthquake shock at Charleston, 5. ©. | the Human Moral Problem... i oa ; Van Antwerp, Brage, & Co, 
Puig wil on about 80,0. — minister prnentod to the alterna Meads". 
i i the suc- d t. . . . . oc 1 00 
ot Graded School, has A new life-saving station to be established at Captain, Kiddte Chambers Hansel Bro, New Orleans’ 
resigned to go into the study of the law. Nantucket. er His ory ‘Alexander enry Ha 30, 1 0 
At the late commencement at the University of| — Wilkie Collins, the novelist, reported very A Crooked Path ; Remsen asin 3 00 
Vermont it was announced that Prof. S. F. Emer- | near death. Days Out of Doors. . Abbott 
son had been transferred to the chair of history,| — Flood at Johnstown, N. Y. Nine | History of a Slave. 50 
and Prof. James R. Wheeler, late of the U. V. M., | swept away. Won by Waiting. ° ° ° . Si ting - Harper & Bros, NY 5 
and Harvard, elected to the chair of Greek. L:| — Wreck of a freight train near Pittsburg, Pa.,/Cleopaira. Lippineott Co, Phila 10 00 
J. Huff was elected professor of modern languages with fatal results. sndioted | MY Wonder ik. — NY 
and literature. At the president's reception, a| — A woman in Hudson County, N.Y., indicted | 4 inong the Turks. . bene, 
telegram from the Hon. Frederick Billings was | as a common scold. Manual of Oriental Antiquities. George Routl edge & Sons, NY 
recaived, giving to the college $10,000 for the Taies ot tne Bevan ‘Thos Whittaker. 
con at Mr. Billings town of Djarkend, Russia, almost wholly and Pneumatics. John Wiley & Sons, 3 50 
Miss Ella Haven, of Woodstock, has severed her | destroyed by an earthquake. Macmillan & NY 
connection with the high school of that place, and; — The King of Greece soon to visit England by Deena) on and Other Verses. . a : Dickinson Casse 1 


goes to the department of Latin in the Methodist 
Seminary, at Hentostien. J. B. Rogers, of Syra- 
cuse has been elected to the chair of mathematics 
and science at the same institution. 

Professor Brackett, of St. Johnsbury Academy, 
spends his vacation in London and Paris. 

Miss M. Shirley Bingham, of Fitchburg, bas 
been elected to the Brandon High School, vice Miss 
Anna Gooding, resigned. E. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED PLEAS- 
URE TOURS TO LURAY. 


For the past few summers the personally con- 
ducted pleasure tours of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to Luray and Natural Bridge have 
been the most attractive features of summer trav- 
el, both on account of the delightful region they 
cover as well as the excellent manner in which 
the trips have been conducted. The Luray tours 
will be resumed for the present summer on Thurs- 
day, July 11th, and continue every Thursday 
thereafter during July, August and September. 
They will be arranged on the same general plan 
as heretofore, the same rates and limits of tickets 
will prevail, and the tours will be run under the 
supervision of the Tourist Agent and Chaperon. 

T 


invitation of the Prince of Wales. 


— Annual meeting of Institute | 
of Instruction at Bethlehem, N. H. 

— The river Indus in inte overflows its banks MISCELLANEOUS. 
and forty persons lose their lives. — 

These C. Mendenhall is to be superintend- 
ent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
— Lord Beresford resigns his seat in the House 
of Commons to accept a position as officer in the 
royal navy. 

— Col. A. Loudon Snowdon, of Philadelphia, 
receives the appointment as Consul-General to 
Greece, Servia and Roumania. 

— Death of Dr. Austin White Thompson, for 
some time assistant superintendent of the North- 
ampton Asylum for the Insane. 
of his kinsman, Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., who Hire, and 
ors, College ‘ederich, UNION Hore, opposite Grand Cen- 
— The President appoints Henry W. Diederich, pot. 
of Indiana, to be Consul to Leipsic, and Horace Furnished and 
A. Taylor, of Wisconsin, to fill the vacancy caused Modern 
by the resignation of Gen. Johnston, as Commis-| Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
sioner of Railroads. stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the city, 


FOR SUNSTROKE 
Dr. A. L. ZURKER, Melrose, Minn., says: It — ont Tommy—"‘ Us.” 
produced a gratifying and remarkable regener-|_ 7... Haute Express. 


—Oh, merchant, in thine hour of ¢ e e, 
If on this paper you should ¢ ¢ c, 
And look for something to ap p p p 
Your yearning for greenback v v v, 
Take our advice and now be y y Mi 
Go straight ahead and advert ii 
You'll fiod the project of some u u u; 
Neglect can offer no ex q q 4, 

Be wise at once, prolong your d aa a, 


silent busi dkkk. 


he tickets will be sold at $12.50 from New | ating effect in a case of sunstroke,”’ oe Ie 


York. The rate includes railway fare in both 

directions, one day’s board at Luray Inn, and 

admission to the caverns, and tickets are valid for 

return trip until and including the following 
hursday. 

The tourists’ train of parlor cars and day 
coaches will leave Broad street, Philadelphia, at 
8.50 a.m. All tickets sold at Boston will be 
good for passage to Philadelphia on the day pre- 
ceding the excursion. 


Excursion tickets for Grottoes of the Shenan-| emphasis ? ’’ 


doah (late Weyer’s Cave) and Natural Bridge 
may be procured of the agent at Luray at reduced 


rates. sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done 


Tickets are on sale at Pennsylvania R. R. 


Office, No. 205 Washington street, Boston, Mass. | not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘call special attention’ in that direction.” 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ?| 0 


Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 


does not appreciate good work, and is not willing | Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you| get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘ full- 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people | ness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the | ber of ‘good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ” 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 


face)— What have you 

Wha 9% got the blues about 

Stress — or passage Jones,—Nothing to do. Times are dall. 

to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ Smith,— Well, now, old fellow, I am glad I 
Teacher.‘ Cessest, On what weeds de the struck up with you. You sit right down and 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of Chicago, write to B, F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
lave special emphasis ?”’ and they will put you in a way to make money 

P Pupil.—“ Places filled, actual work done.’’ faster than you ever did before. I was out of 


sal . work, too, but began a little correspondence 
Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the with thom, end now I am growing fat and rich. 


upil.—** On the word ‘calls,’ ’’ Too busy to talk longer now. 


Teacher.—‘* Why do not they, too, place — oe — The woman who never owned a Bible sup- 


1—* posed she was quoting it when she greeted her 
Pupil.—“* They can't, because these words do son, who came home to keep Thankegiving, in 
the following words: ‘‘Here comes the fatted 


‘Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Co- ealf.’’— Exchange. 


perative Association located ? ”’ 
**In the heart of the great West, the city of 


ApvVIcE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
Teacher.—** It is, then, well suited to this-As-|,. right as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 


street, Chicago, Send early for their circulars, | sociation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 


before the busy season commences and while they | to hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 


n, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 


have time to become acquainted with you. 


excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 


known remedy for diarrbwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Patent 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


and SoHOOL Commirrees in Text-Book States and Cities TREAD 


Recommendation of A. P. MARBLE, President of National Teachers’ Assoc’n of U. S. i 
authority in the land on Educutional 


Office of Supt of Public School 
492 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


MR. G. HOLDE 


ear Sir: 


Years and we find them a great protection to the books. They are easily applied, so 


at in the ch f 
of soiled books 


SUPERINTENDENT ALDRICH of Quincy, Mass., Says: “Cheap, durable, and convenient, they 


have become a necessity.” 


12 Superintendents of largest cities in Massachusetts Say they increase the wearing quality 


of the books 33 per cent. ! 


ADOPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS in Cambridge, Sal 
Lowell, Chelsea, Somerville, and over 50 cities and Roth L 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST. 


Western and Factory: 
HOLDEN BOOK COV = CO., 
AYTON, 
Boston Agency: G. 8. PERRY, 
73 Fulton Street. 


O© 
COVERS 


Their use in Massachusetts alone increased from 35,000 in 1884 te 
ever 300.000 in ISS88!! 


— ‘*George, I called to see you this morning 
and the maid said you were out.’’ ‘‘ Yes, uncle, 
Tam sorry that I was.’’ ‘* But you were not, for I 
saw you sitting at the window as I came away.’’ 
‘* Yes; that’s just it; the maid did not specify; 


Great Utility 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


she only knew I was out. Sometimes I um stay- 

ing out, sometimes walking out, and sometimes 

— out. She was stupid not to say which.— 
urdette, 


THE key to the success of the Teachers’ Co-op- 
erative Association is told in two words,—‘‘ hard 
work.’”’ Mr. Brewer works from early morn till 
late at night, giving his whole attention to all the 
details of the business, and making himself famil- 
iar with the record of each teacher. It is this per- 
sonal knowledge of the qualifications of each 
member and his personal récommendation of his 
teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 

— It is a little girl of five who makes the dis- 
covery that the 
out.—Boston Transcript. 


—Never begin your correspondence with “ I,’’ 
but in whatever 4 you commence a letter, be 
sure it is written with one of Esterbrook’s popular 
steel pens. 

— Motto for a demonstrator in anatomy: De 
mortuis nil nisi bone’ em.—Woman’s Journal. 

Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time uring each 
week to correspondence. All communication to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


and Economy. 


One Volume 16mo, 
“It is transparently clear, com 


March 16, 1889. 


— We have used your covers in this city five 


Yours truly, A. P. MARBLE. awe 


pendent. 


ence to copies for examination and terms 


nton, Fall River, W 
orcester, Springfield, 


“It is a masterly example of cu- 
t, reflecting, refracting, satis-| mulative and progressive reason- 
ing, and adorning. As a text-| ing, so simple in its terms that 
N: pect. a say school boy should 
‘or it treats the most important o able comprehend it, and yet | clear, and scholarly. he accu- 

ll subjects intelligently, rever- | so thorough that the minister best | ‘ 3 unim 
books from one pupil to another much of the trouble entl and attractivel r pest | racy of the book is as peseh- 

4 y.—The New | equipped for his ministry might | 


*.* SUPPLIED TO TEACHERS AT SPECIAL 
for introd 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


75 Cen ts. 


“It is by all odds the best 
tise on the evidences of Chris- 


NET RATES. Correspondence , 
is solicited in refer- 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


The Study of Phrenology. 


E THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL.- 

mey: OGY opens ite, Beeston on Tuesday, Sept 
es of instruction, open to 

W. Patentee, women are {valuable to all who would 

ic Know e of Human Nature b . 

pringtield Mass. petent instructors. For full particulars write for 


WANTED, 


By an accomplished and experienced | teac 
an interest in a Girls’ Boarding and Day Schon — 
4 partner or manager for another. Best references 
given. New mages preferred. Address 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8St., Boston, 


* INSTITUTE EXTRA.” Address, FOWLER & WELLS 


WANTED, Co., 775 Broadway, New York. 


In one of our large N. E. Cities, a teacher to take 


charge of the Commercial Depart . Special ‘Yeachers’ Mid-Suinmer 
School, to teach Writing, Book-keeping, and EUROPE: 


f Rome,” July 24th. 
TT, Manager, 


boro, Trossachs, Glasgow, etc., etc. Address H. D 


trip to Liverpool, London, Paris,” Leamington 
ester, Stratford-on-Avon, Rugby, Brighton, Edin. 
3 Somerset 8t., Newson, 852 Broadway, New York. 


Summer School for Teachers 


— aT — 


CEAN PARK 
ORCHARD, Mains. 


July 29th to Aug. 3d, 1889. 
Some of the leading Educators England 
as Instructors and Lecturers. osha 
Tickets for Session, $1.25. 
EXCURSION RATES ON RAILROADS. 
apply to 


Prin. I. F. FRISBEE, 
Nichols Latin School, LEWISTON, MZ. 


or further 
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July 18, 1889. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Of the highest importance and interest are 
the chapters of the Lincoln Life in the July 
Century, and also those of Kennan’s Siberian 
paper, which gives a thrilling description of his 
night visit to the political exiles at the cottage of 
Miss Armfeldt. Frederic Remington, the artist, 
describes his experiences among the Apaches and 
Comanches. The Far West is also depicted in 
Mary Hallock Foote’s eighth picture of her series, 
this one being entitled ‘‘ The Last Trip In.”” A 
timely contribution is Mr. Charles Barnard’s pro- 
fusely illustrated article on ‘‘ Inland Navigation of 
the United States,’’ with a brief accompanying 

per by Mrs. van Rensselaer on the ‘‘ Advance in 

teamboat Decoration.’ ‘‘ Woman in Early Ire- 
land,’’ is the illustrated paper in Mr. de Kay’s 
Irish series. Bishop John F. Hurst in his article 
“*The Temperance Question in India,’’ gives a 
result of a recent visit to that country. Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley gives many curious instances and 
much good advice in his article on ‘‘ Presentiments, 
Visions, and Apparitions.’’ The poems in this 
number are by William Wilfred Campbell, Edith 
M. Thomas, Benjamin S. Parker, Thomas Nelson 
Page, John W. Chadwick, and in “‘ Bric-a-Brac’’ 
by Julie M. Lippman, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Margaret Nec Walter Learned, G. Pres- 
ton, and George Birdseye. The ‘‘ Topics of the 


i 
Time” are ‘* The Day of Independence,” ‘‘ The 
Summer Exodus and what it Testifies,’”’ and 
** Outdoor Sports.’”’ The ‘“‘Open Letter” De- 
ent is particularly full in this namber. 
ides Mr. Mabie’s paper, are several letters 
brought out by the Life of Lincoln and others on 
** Industrial Education for the Negro,’’ the ‘‘ Sec- 
retary of Continental Congress,’’ ‘* Imperial Fed- 
eration,’”? ‘‘One Reason of the Inefficiency of 
Women’s Work,’’ ‘‘ The Decline of the Edito- 
rial,’’ ‘* Confiscation No Remedy,’’ and ‘‘ General 
Sheridan and his Troops.’’ 


— The Magazine of Art for July has for a front- 
ispiece a capital etching, by M. Daniel Mo: dan‘, 
of Rembrandt’s famous painting, ‘‘ A Family Por- 
trait,’? which is among the treasures of the Bruns- 
wick gallery. The opening article is by the dis- 
tinguished English painter, Geo. Frederick Watts, 
who, under the title ‘* More Thoughts on Our Art 
of To-Day.’’ gives some capital advice to the art 
student. Claude Phillips has an interesting paper 
on ** The Plagiarisms of the Old Masters.’’ Por- 
traite of Alexander the Great are treated of with 
pen and pencil, while the Editor discusses Current 
Art. In the latter paper is a fine reproduction of 
John J. Sargent’s portrait of George Henschel, 
the baritone. ‘‘The Aim and Tendencies of 
Caricature,’’ by M. P. Jackson is a paper well 
wortby of perusal, while the student wil! find much 
to consider in ‘‘ Old Arts and Modern Thoughts.’’ 
F. G. Stevens gives a careful study of Savonarola, 
which is illustrated by the well-known Fra. Bar- 
tolommeo portrait. he notes are abundant and 
far reaching. New York: Cassell & Company. 
35 cents a number; $3.50 a year in advance. 


—The July Outing is a thoroughly good number. 
The various sports and pastimes are treated in a 
most entertaining way by those who know whereof 
they speak. In “‘ Lawn Tennis as a Game for 
Women,” Mr. H. W. Slocum, Jr., the present 
champion player, gives much information. Men- 
tion is made of the leading clubs and grounds 
where ladies play the game, and there are illustra- 
tions of noted grounds and prominent lady-players. 
** How Cycling Road Records are Made in Eng- 
land” will be enjoyed by wheelmen. ‘* The 
Pleasures of Pair-oared Rowing ’’ describes a short 
vacation spent in a speedy shell ; and ‘* Horseback 
Riding in Relation to Physical Health,’’ prepared 
by a physician, gives the latest opinions of the 
medical world on the advantage of riding. — * Pic- 
nicing in the Adirondacks” suggests a delightful 
way to spend a short vacation cheaply. The edi- 
torial department reflects the latest thougbt in the 
sporting world. New York: 23 Fifth Avenue. 

erms, $3.00 a year. 


— Our Day for July is an exceptionally fine 
number of this valued record and review of cur- 
rent reform, The leading papers are ‘‘ Church 
and State in Germany,’’ by Count Bernstorff ; 


‘*The American Board and its Patrons,’’ by Ex- 
President Cyrus Hamlin; ‘‘Character and Elo- 
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quence of John Bright,’’ by Kev. Dr. R.- W. 
Dale; ‘‘ The Pre ion for Japan’s New Parlia- 
ment,’’ by Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene; ‘‘ The Nun of 
Kenmare on Romanism,”” by Miss M. F. Cusack ; 
** A Boston Hymn,” by Joseph Cook ; * Pledges 
and Power of the Republican Party’; and 
“*Political Mischiefs of Parochial Schools,” by 
Joseph Cook. Following these is a fine chapter 
of “Robert Elsmere’s Successor.’’ A good array 
of discriminating Book Notices; some weighty 
“* Questions to Specialists,’’ and the best of Edito- 
rial Notes on timely topics. Boston: Our Day 
Pablishing Company. 


— The current number of The Eclectic is filled 
with taking and timely articles. ‘‘ The Protetypes 
of Thackeray’s Characters’’ will interest a!! the 
great novelist’s readers. The artist-author, W. 
W. Story, contributes a suggestive discussion of 
art problems in his ‘‘ Conversation ima Studio.”’ 
The Countess of Jersey tells about the every-day 
life of Hindoostan in an entertaining way. Lord 
Jastice Fry discusses the value of imitation as a 
force in civilization. E. Strachan Morgan dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Roman Family”’ and the conditions 
of social life in Latin times, and apropos of the 
centenary of the French Revolution, there is a 
striking contribution from Blackwood’s. There 
are several short articles and poems of interest. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. Terms, $5.00 a year. 


— The Unitarian Review for July presents the 
following table of contents: ‘‘Is there a Phil- 
osophy of Evolution ? ’’ Josiah Royce; *‘ Motley’s 
Correspondence,” John W. Chadwick; How I 
Came to Leave the Catholic Church,” John B. 
Green; ** Jesus of Nazareth,’’ William Henry 
Furness. The regular departments, Editor's 
Note-Book, Literary Criticism, and General Re- 
view, are all interestingly filled; the first includes 
‘** Religion and Race,’’ in the second Renan’s 
Israel passes under review ; the last gives several 
pages to the Century Dictionary, as being by far 
the most attractive and important literary enter- 
prise of the year. 


—The form of The Chautauquan, beginning 
with the first number of Volume X.—October, 
1889 — will be changed to a page six and a half 


by ten inches in size, The magazine will be 
lirger. It will contain a greater number of pages. 
Che quantity of reading matter will be increased 
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hers’ 
eachers encies. 
MOVING UP Did you ever see people stand in line at the post office, waiting for their mail’ As each one is 
* supplied he goes away, giving his place to the next. and so there is a continual moving up: the 
man who keeps his place in the line will eventually get tothe head. In uo profession is there so frequent and 
so rapid moving vp as inteaching. One year we sent a man to Jersey City as principal of the high school ata 
salary of 82500. # left a place at Ilion that we filled at $1600. The man who went there left a place at Canadota 
that we filled at $1200. He left a place at Amsterdam Academy that we filled at what the man could make oat of 
it,andsoon. This is perbaps the strongest hold of a successful Agency. We know a good ways in advance who 
are likely to fill certain vacancies nig up, and we are accustomed to calculate who will be the lucky ones to 
move up, 80 that sometimes before a $3000 place is filled we have calculated who will fill our 8800 place that this 
vecancy has created by successive promotions. Often and often it isso difficult to find a sure man for some of these 
ell the of every schoolhouse with this motto. “ To get to the top, do your 
a and keep registered.” Presently yo ill man hen you 
get there the Agency will kee ita on you for the nest At. 
THE sCH L BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


VACANCIES. 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 2000 and £3000 ; ; writ learn 
32 Superintendencies, with salaries between... F200." 82000 | Now is the time to write and 
ncipalships of Town 900 wor. two 
3 High School Principalships, above................... 1 
3 High School Principaiships, salaries between... 1000 and 1500 weeks we have averaged 40 new 
ard, Grammar, and Primar ncipalships .... i hers 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between... 600 and 1500 vacancies and four new mem 


each day, —ten times as many 


w £60. 
54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, Literature, Sciences, etc. bad 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
15 Artin Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
+4 Pent in P 
ositions for ution, Bookkee: enmanship, Shorthand, and 
kindred subjects. one. 


We have filled five hundred iti a . 
uring the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appll- 


vacancies as members. WILL 


NOT SOME OF THESE Post- 


TIONS DO FOR YoU ? 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. Y. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn wt.) Chi 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, cago. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


A 
ones for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an nt. Such 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali pattens of the epplicent ior — 


ARE YOU LOCATED FOR SEPTEMBER ? 


If not, send at once for semi-monthly Report of Vacancies now on the books of the School 
and College Bureau, of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. We have already recommended teachers for 
ever 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing most gratifying results. We 
still have several hundred vacancies, and every mail brings new ones. If you are prepared 
for good work, we can hardly faij to have one or more places suited to your wishes and 
attainments. Our vacancies are direct from employers. Salaries range from $300 to $2800. 


Hereafter the volume will begin with the October 

issue and close with September instead of July, 

containing twelve instead of ten numbers. The 

price of The Chautauquan in its new form will be 
2.00 per year. 


— The Writer for July is full of valuable hints 
for literary workers. ‘‘ Disputed Words and 
Phrases,’’ Difficulties of Modern Writers,” 
‘* Literary Style,’’ and ‘‘ Amateur Journalism ”’ 
are among the topicsably discussed. Tudor Jenks’ 
“Twenty S stions for Writers’’ are excel- 
lent, and the Sais and Answers are of the most 
helpful class. The Writer, Boston. $1.00 a 
year. 

— Our Little Ones for July opens appropriately 
with a “‘ Swinging Song,’’ to face the illustrative 
frontispiece. The pages are full of fresh and 
happy out-door life, and must be a delight to all 
children, By all means, give them these stories 
and rhymes and many pictures, so doubling their 
month’s pleasure. Russell Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50 a year. 


—In the current issue of Harper's Young 
People, Mary Winston interests the children by an 
account of the way in which meny of our com- 
mon surnames originated. Older people will be 
well paid for the time spent in its reading. 
‘*What May We Do in Vacation?’’ by Mar- 
garet Sangster, is also of general interest. 


— The July Voice has for its leading article a 
grand sketch of Moses True Brown, principal of 
the Boston School of Oratory, and professor of 
oratory at Tufts College. 


— Life-like portraits of the late Maria Mitchell 
and Mary A. Brigham are published with accom- 
panying sketches in Harper's Bazar for the 12th. 


"— The Yale ’Varsity Crew’’ is the subject of 
illustration in Harper’s Weekly of June 26th. 


— Book News for July contains a good portrait 


of E. C. Stedman. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
theie schools, will ssonre from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 

hool 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
ear. a wee w 
every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Spri Mass.—"' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this eity, 
all of whom have aes highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 

have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 


ugh the Bureau.” 
“ te in your Bureau, 
Ihave never regretted regis satistaction 


as I did two years ago. As proof 


and confidence, I send you two dollars 
my membership. Accept my thanks.’ 
‘alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 
“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still with to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 
Orange Co., N. C. 


« greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
shown and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 

ew York, March %, ’89. W. M. 8. 


for renewal of 
LSB. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Let us hear from you at once. Address © J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, UL 
70 MONROE 
CHIC 


Free Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 

1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnestef-| 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part ty. you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 

2. No time was’ ay) * a we recommend direct. Send stamp for 


orms. 
ddress, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


41 Superintendencies S82 High School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
salaries from $850 to $2000. mediate, and Primary positions a to $750. 
17 Positions in Colleges, 30 Pesitions fer Specialists in Sc ence, Latin, 
48 High School Book keepiug, &c., 
$600 to $140. $400 to . 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. Every Gay beinas new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Orvittr Brewer: Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
Very respectfully, A. D. Cotzerove, Supt. of Schools. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Buildin 110 ont 8t., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. Assists Teachers iv obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
3 East 14th Street, N. VY. duces to Colleges, Schools, aud Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
T - h 9 A seeking teachers. 
eachers Agency 


Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior ‘ , > 
Professors, Principals’ Assistants, Tutors, an v- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address TEACHERS 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 
American and p> With good records, wanted at 


once by the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 
$300 to $2500. | J. E. MASSER, Sec’y. 


Form for stamp. 


23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
and renting of school pro y, SCHOOL FURNITURE " 

and school supplies, ‘Best references furnished.” NO FRE 

KE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave.,|::::::::::: LARGE BUSINESS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Employers are served without charge. Our su; 
AY Ss of Teachers 4 the LARGEST and Beer. 
CAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
Teachers’ Bureaa & 2 West 14th Street, 
[Both 8 J NEW YORK. 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and n ial Teachers’ Mid-Summer 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- ion, by magnificent “ City 
ists, to Business Firms. prs. A. D. CUL EURC July oath. everything for 48 


929 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. - | days trip to Liverpool, London, Paris, Leamington, 


Chester, Stratford-on-Avon, Rugby, Brighton, Edin- 


TEACHERS WANTED, Youre" | New Yorks 


gh School Assistants’ Positions, below .......... 600 
60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- j,i‘ tee 
ing from $60 and upwards. . 
1ents 
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Appletons’ Arithmetics in Atlanta. 


Office Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 12, 1889. 


This is to certify that at a meeting of the Board of Edueation on June 6, 
Appletons’ Arithmetics were adopted for exclusive use in the Primary, meee 
mar, and High Schools of this city, to take the place of Sanford’s Arithmetic 

(Signed) 


1889, 


in use, 
Ww. F. SLATON, 


Supt. of Schools and Secretary of Board. 


FIFTY GOOD TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can provide profitable employment for the next three months, for fifty good teachers, 
of which Jas.G. 


in selling by The Political Cyclopeedia, Blaine writes : 


ription 

Sear it almost daily for reference, and regard it as a model.” § Pro/. John Fiske, of Cambridge, 
says: “It isa book that ought to be in every library.”’ Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, says: 
“ The three large volumes seem liké foundation stones of our world.”” The New York Nation says: 
“‘ We cannot withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of the editor, and 
the enterprise of the publishers.” 

Send at once for Descriptive Pamphlet, which will be mailed free. Exclusive territory to teachers 
of brains and energy. Address 


CHARLES E£. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. . 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
' W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE.| A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Books for books you 


LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Prov. WENCKE- | may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


BACH, BERLITZ’8, HACHETTE & ©0,’8, Lon- 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


EDITIONS OF & Send orders for cheap School Books to 
u Cc. M. BARNES, 


NS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan le 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


bscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Keeping: How to Do MAYNARD & C0. 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders; 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Price, 75 cents. 


Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will hisen 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom Hute ’o Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- . 
geetions on teaching, management, and discipline, |75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. & Somerset St., Boston. 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING ©CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EGISTER NOW 


For the New School Year, 
WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
OrcuTT, Manager. 


Act AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARRows, 


One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


ING MODELS, and 
DRAMETISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s America - tion. 
American Text-Books on, Art Educa 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed 


teac and Drawing in Pri 
They consist of both lids 


and 

and Tablets, arranged in a carefully ed seri 
are made with the greatest repre for aceuracy on 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


, and especially at the outset. 
THE PRANG Boston, Mass. 


ncy, 7 Park 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR 
HOW GIRLS 


TO 
the girls who enjoy the 
the book round to their brothers, an ose of the 
other sex in whom they have an interest.” —Methodist 
Times, London. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 1S8and Astor Plvce, N. Y. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 
FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 

By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


1vol.,500pp, . . . Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, 81.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS anp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of the Youth’s C mpanion ; Author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. . . . . Price, $1.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. Hackwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

. ndard Arith. Course. ng | Mental and 
2: Union Arith. Course, Combin Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. ng 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS, 


By Frances E, WILLARD. 
Price, $1.00. 


Maury’s Geographics, | Venable’s Arithm 
ers. 


flolmes’ Gildersl 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
3 Tremont P!, Boston. 


66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


|. Popular Song Collection. ($1.) 37 Son 


A.GOOD PLACE fora MUSIC TEACHER 


Is alongside of the counter of a DITSON Com. 
PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a sum 
mer tour may be profitably spent in examining our 
exceptionally good new publications, and selecting 
for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books, (which please ask 
for), we name a few books out of many. 


Examine fer Singing and Chorus Classes 
Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6doz) Emerson. 
Royal Singer. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehova’s Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections. $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 

Or our excellent Cantatas: 
Dairy Maid's Supper. (20c. $1.80 doz.) Lewis, 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books! 


Song Manual, Book 1. (30c. $3 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 2. (40c. $4.20 oe Emerson. 
Song Manual, Bdok 3. (50c, $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
United Voices. (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs. (30c. $3 doz.) 
Examine our new Piano Collections. 
Popular Piano Gollection. (st) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 
And many others. Also 


gs. 
Song Classics. (Sop. $1.) (Alto $1.) 50 songs. 
Classic iTenor Song. ($1). Baritone Songs. ($1.) 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


SONGS. 


GHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vina’. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
A pleasin d with lod 
thetaines teelf. ‘Price, 30cts. 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEAGAVOTTE 2 waLKer. 


A bright and charming composition by the com- 
ser of the well-known Militaire.” 


ARGH OF TRIUMPH. 2 


A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 

rade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. Ld 
AL MBLATT. 2 SCHEHLMANN. 

A pretty little ‘piece’? somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 3cts. 

*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 16th 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
New E-dition. oe Price, 25 cents. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Fnownotae: Sent 


by mail. Address . 
24 Union Square, New Y 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

‘In this admirable little work the general subject of 
Chemistry is most graphically treated and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry h of sci is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting.” 

Will be mailed and prepaid on of prise 

nm rece 0. le 
Catalogues and circulars by mail. . a 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 


Agents Wanted co 


TO ALL BUYERS 


SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


Besides 


to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 
Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - - - - 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


ry low prices, we are Special Agents f 
Son pecial Agents for John All 


@ are consequently able 


» sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A Grand Opportunity 


For some of the Readers of this Journal to make from 


t= $5 TO $25 EACH 


We want to cover every Summer Institute and Normal. 


During the Coming 
Institute Season. 


In taking subscriptions for our papers you will be doing a noble 
work. You will be placing in the hands of your fellow-teachers 
what will help them in their profession, make them better teachers 
and thereby promote the cause of education. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Agency Department. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Now Ready: 


A Literary Reader 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader. 


for Higher Grades. 


Bound in full cloth, 432 pages,; with ten full-page 
illustrations, 129 new selections (not found in the 
usual school readers), biographical sketches, etc. 


Price, 60 Cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C, F. STEARNS, New England Agent, 8 HAWLEY Sr., Boston. 
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Baal being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book-market at v : 
Butler Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co.; Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait Co.; C. DeSilver 
j P| . ach, Shewell & Sanborn; John E. Potter & Co.; and Silver, Burdett & Co.; and carry in stock also a full line of the publications of all pha 
ee American educational houses. Our stock is probably the most general co J ucational publications in the country \ Y 
‘ 


